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WE BELIEVE THE HUPMOBILE 
TO BE THE BEST CAR OF 
ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 

But what does the public believe ? 


What “‘they say” is the foundation of reputation ; what “they say” 
makes or breaks men, businesses and motor cars. 


“They” are the people who buy over 500,000 automobiles a year. 
“They”’ know automobiles. For “they” use them. 

And “they say” the Hupmobile is the best car of its class in the world. 
oe aaa made the Hup the fastest selling car on the market at 















Hupmobile hasn’t won this position by chance or good luck. 

But on merit. 

Because the Hupmobile is distinctive and distinguished in appear- 
ance. It has REAL good looks. 

Because it has a motor that is powerful, economical, sweet running, 
true as steel in all kinds of service all the time. 


Because the Hup is a big, luxurious, comfortable car—a full $1200 
worth of satisfaction for the whole family. 





































Touring Car 200 Because it is sturdy, free from constant repairs. Hups are more 
Sed 1365 economical than most cars because they ‘‘stand up’”’ for season 

es after season. 
Coupe . . 1325 Because at $1200 the Hup gives you every automobile refinement— 
(F.O. B. Detroit) electric starter and lights; over-size tires with non-skids on rear 

wheels; one-man top; quick acting storm curtains; spiral bevel 
Coninan driving gears (found on no other car under $2000); demountable 
nadian rrices rims—in a word, all the latest and best features. 

Touring Car Because—and this is the biggest reason of all—the 1915 Hupmobile 
and Roadster $1400 is the greatest and _ best of all Hups; the biggest value ever built 
ok,  . sop by a Company which has the name of having always built the 
c 1550 best cars at the price. 
(F.O. B. Wi ons Make the test for yourself and see what ‘“‘they”’ think of the Hupmobile. 

Pee ent eee Ask any Hup owner—or ANy automobile owner—any garage man. 

Learn their opinion of the Hupmobile. 
Then see the cars themselves. Put them to the merit test. 

The ‘ We are willing to abide by your decision. 

1915 Hupmobile 

<cclaaematee Hupp Motor Car Company 

Request . . . 

Detroit, Michigan 


























fis Brand 







When you purchase 
bacon ask the dealer to 
show you the double 


“Swift’s Premium” 


brand. Or if you ’phone your 
order, look for this brand 
when the bacon is received. 
To be sure of the | 
best—best in appear- 
ance, taste and ten- 
derness — demand 


“Swift's 


Premium” 


Swift & Company U.S.A. 


> 

















10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers 
you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 

















The Battery 
of Youth 


These Luscious Flakes of Energy 


Think of Quaker Oats as a battery in which 
Nature has stored up vim. 


It is concentrated energy. One big dish 
runs a human dynamo at top speed half a day. 
It acts on brains and nerves and muscles. It’s 
a source of spirit, vitality and power. 


Millions of children, all the world over, 
start the day’s activity on Quaker. They find 
joy in the eating and joy in the effects. 
Millions of others miss it, because mothers 
don’t realize how much oat food means. Or 
what it means to serve this luscious form. 


We are trying to win those mothers. 


Quaker Oats 


The Fascinating Vim-Food 


Mothers have for ages 
known the value of the oat. 
Its spirit-giving power is pro- 
verbial. But never has science 
so endorsed it as today. 

Modern mothers know that 
youth needs oats, yet few 
homes serve enough of them. 


In Quaker Oats 


rejected. A bushel of choice 
oats yields but ten pounds fit 
for this dainty dish. 

We treat them by dry heat, 
then steam heat, then roll them 
into big, white flakes. Thus 
we get this flavor and aroma. 

Children delight in Quaker® 
Oats, and their: 




































our object is to 
make this food in- 
viting. Children 
should eat an 
abundance. It 
should become for 
all one’s life the 
habitual morning 
dish. 

So we pick out 
for Quaker just 
the big, plump 
grains. All puny, 
starved grains are 





Quaker 
Cooker 


We have made to our 
order—from pure Alu- 
minum—a perfect Dou- 
ble Boiler. It is extra 
large and heavy. We 
supply it to users of 
Quaker Oats, for 
cooking these flakes in 
the ideal way. Itinsures 
the fullnessof food value 
and flavor. See our 
offer in each package. 








love for it grows, 
with the years. 
That’s why this 
grade is important. 
And it costs no 
extra price. 


You .can get it 
every time, any- 
where, by asking 
for Quaker Oats. 
Please remember 
this. In this food 
of foods it pays to 
get the best. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


(776) 
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HE village of Blue 
Harbor lies in a 
rugged corner of 


the Maine coast that no 
railway has yet reached. 
Most of the travei to 
and from Blue Harbor is 
therefore by water, and 
the long wharf where 
the steamboat calls twice 
a week is the centre of 
what business activity 
there is. Years ago, 
when Blue Harbor was a 
much livelier port than 


it is now, the old ware- pot 
house on the landward 
end of the wharf was dp 


filled with merchandise, 
and the upper story was 
used as a rigging loft; 
but commerce ebbed, the 
fleet of trading schooners 
almost vanished from the 
bay, and for some years 
the weather-beaten 
building stood empty. 
Finally, however, Mr. 
Trunkett Badger rented 
the warehouse and fitted 
it up as a grocery store. 
It was a pleasant grocery 
store, especially in sum- 
mer. At high tide the 
waves lapped against 
the weedy pilings under- 
neath, and when trade 
was slack Mr. Badger 
could sit in an armchair 
and drop his fishing line 
out of an open window. 
The salt breeze piped 
among the ancient tim- 
bers of the loft, and be- 
yond the forelands that 
guarded the bay the view 
ran unbroken to the wide 
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ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 
CAPTAIN BLAIR EYED THE SHINING MARK, AND HIS RIGHT ARM SWUNG SLOWLY BACK. 





Atlantic. Young Jim New- 
hall was the grocer’s clerk. 
He was eighteen years old, 
brown, and hard, and deep- 
chested, and he had a dancing 
eye and a ready laugh. He 
had sailed coastwise for three 








years, and hoped soon to finda ‘552-¢emmoc > 


berth as mate of a two-master ; 

but until he should find such an opportunity, 
Mr. Badger had persuaded him to try his 
hand at selling groceries. 

Jim had plunged into the business with tre- 
mendous zest; he resolved to earn an increase 
in wages and to invest his savings in some 
shares in a schooner. His expectation of be- 
coming a capitalist was soon dimmed. Trunkett 
Badger was a close-fisted employer; although 
he was well-to-do, he continually whined 
about hard times. Poor Jim Newhall, will- 
ing and energetic, toiled like a slave, and got 
no thanks for it. He grew to detest the sight 
of the lean, loose - jointed figure, the gray | 
beard and the round spectacles of Trunkett | 
Badger. 


One pleasant afternoon in June, Jim was | 


gazing wistfully out beyond the bay at the 
gleaming canvas of a schooner bowling south- 
ward. From his fond fancies he was recalled 
by the querulous voice of the grocer: 


““Can’t you find anything to do? What do| 


I pay you for, I want to know?”’ 


dusted all the shelves since dinner. ’’ 

‘‘How about the potato bin? Have you 
Sorted the old ones again? Most of ’em are 
rotten, but maybe there’s a bushel or two 
Worth savin’. ’? 

‘*[ dumped the whole lot overboard,’’ Jim 
Said, firmly. ‘* They weren’t fit even for 
Pigs. ?? 

You mean to say that a bushel or two 
weren’t worth savin’?’? Badger wailed in 
ancuish, ‘They certainly were! Call it two 
bushels at eighty cents. I’ll have to take it 
out! of your wages, Jim.’’ 


‘Aye, aye, sir! We had several complaints | 


about the old potatoes I sorted last week. ”? 
‘Do you suppose I could afford to have ’em 


left on my hands as a dead loss? You’ll be! 


the ruin of me, James Newhall. ”’ 
“Not if you take it out of my wages. ’’ 


“Well, I’ve got no time to swap words,’? | 


replied the grocer testily. ‘‘I must run up- 
Street on an errand. You turn to and make 
a strong brine for them three barrels of salt 
pork that are beginning to smell a little mite 
Spoiled, ?? 


During the next hour several persons 


Came in, who kept Jim busy behind the | 


_|quit going to sea. The 
‘The store is as clean as a whistle. I’ve) 


counter. 
appeared in the door, tugging at his white 
moustache. 

‘*Where’s Trunkett?’? he loudly inquired. 
‘Guess he saw me coming and dove through 
a window. ’”’ 


thing I can do for you?’’ 

‘*My business is strictly with Trunkett 
Badger, ’’ the visitor declared. ‘‘I’m as mild- 
tempered a man as ever went master of a 
vessel, Jim, but that slab-sided boss of yours 


is mean enough to rile a saint.’’ 





Then portly Capt. Freeman Blair | 


‘*Better sit down and wait for him. Any- | 


Te WHIMSICAL SCHOONER SUROL 


hy Ralph D.Paine ¥ == 
In Nine Chacters giclee = Chapter One # 


the store just now. But I made a great dis- 
covery yesterday. First blow up a paper bag, 
so’s to be sure it’s perfectly tight. Then you 
can run molasses into it, and the bag won’t 
leak a drop if you are careful not to bump it 
going home. ’’ 

‘Selling molasses in paper bags! I never 
heard the beat of it!’’ roared the captain 
gleefully. ‘*You’rea smartlad, Jim. I don’t 


| believe Trunkett Badger appreciates you. 

Run a couple of quarts into a bag and let me| 
| see how it works. ’’ 
| After carefully testing a bag, Jim half filled | sandpaper. 
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You havea high-handed, 
domineerin’ way with 
you,’ Cap’n Freeman 
“ Blair, and you’re seekin’ 
an totake advantageof me. ’’ 
{ This skinflint of a 
Trunkett Badger 
doubted his word! The 
provocation was more 
than the shipmaster 
could endure. In _ his 
right hand he still held 
the crumpled neck of the 
bag of molasses. The 
grocer at that moment 
unlueckily took off his 
hat, in order to wipe his 
bald pate with a red 
handkerchief. Captain 
Blair eyed the shining 
mark; his right arm 
swung slowly back as if 
he were taking aim, and 
then, with a sweeping 
overhand motion, he 
brought the bag of molas- 
ses down upon the head 
of Trunkett Badger. 
There was a soft thud, a 
sharp pop, and the dark, 
sticky fluid deluged the 
victim. His features 
disappeared from view, 
veiled in molasses. 

Capt. Freeman Blair, 
brandishing the neck of 
the broken bag, forgot 
his anger and began to 
laugh. It was a stento- 
rian hurricane of mirth: 
it rolled along the wharf 
and up the village street. 
Unable to stand, he sank 
into the nearest chair, 
and wiped the tears from 
his eyes. 

Jim Newhall had been 
thunderstruck by this extraor- 
dinary attack ; it was a wholly 
new kind of assault and bat- 
tery. With his fingers drip- 
ping and his feet leaving a 
trail across the floor as he made 
for the water pail, the grocer 
spluttered molasses and bad 
language. For the first time 
in his life he was thoroughly sweetened. 
** Better run yourself through a wringer before 
you try soap and water, Trunkett!’’ gasped 
Captain Blair. ‘‘Maybe you can save a quart 
or so. Terrible extravagant, wasn’t it? But 
I don’t begrudge the cost of it, not a mite.’’ 

*<7’1l have the law on you!’’ cried the grocer, 
as he dug his fists in his eyes. ‘‘Spoiled my 
clothes, and how’!l I ever get the dreadful stuff 
| out of my hair?’’ 

‘“*Time you bought a new suit of clothes, 
| Trunkett. Get it out of your hair? Try 
Maybe you won’t be in such a 
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**T can’t say I enjoy working for him,’’ Jim | it from a measure, while his customer looked | hurry to call mea liar next trip. Well, Jim, 


admitted. ‘‘You don’t hap- 
pen to need a mate aboard 
the Surprise, do you?’’ 

The scowl fled from Cap- 
tain Blair’s ruddy face, and 
he chuckled. 

‘*Haven’t you heard the 
news?”’? he asked. ‘‘I’ve 








schooner is laid up. A sum- 
|mer rusticator from New 
York has bought my farm, 
and he had to pay my price. 
The wife and I will have 
| enough money to live on, and 
it’s time I left off bangin’ up 
and down the coast, although 
I’m a hearty man for sev- 
|enty years, and able to lay 
Trunkett Badger across my 
| knee and wallop him.’’ 





feat had the charm of novel- 
ty. Captain Blair was grasp- 
ing his peculiar parcel when 
Trunkett Badger entered the 
store. The mariner bristled, 
and advanced to meet the 
grocer; Badger noticed his 


nervously exclaimed : 
‘*Why, how are you, Cap’n 


to congratulate you. Glad to 
of prosperity. ’’ 

you are!’’ cried the old 
to-day my wife showed me 


sent up, you cheat! It was 





‘*Tt’s bully good news,’’ 
Jim replied heartily, ‘‘but 
I feel sorry to think of the old 
Surprise out of commission.”’ 
| ‘**More than fifty years old, she is, but as 
sound as a nut,’’ said Captain Blair, with a 
|sigh. ‘*What can I do with her? Nobody | 
| wants to buy her. The trade wants bigger 
vessels. And to hire a skipper and a crew 
won’t pay me. The Surprise has honorably | 
retired, like her owner and master. ’’ 


Suddenly Captain Blair slapped his thigh, | 


and shouted, ‘‘Griddlecakes for supper, and I 


MISS OPHELIA WHIDDEN 
LISTENED ATTENTIVELY. 


the last straw, Trunkett 


demned potatoes back first 
thing to-morrow morning. ’’ 


The thought of losing eighty cents alarmed | 


the grocer, and he began to splutter: 

*‘Same as I eat on my own table, cap’n. 
| Jim will bear witness. I don’t feel justified 
| in taking ’em back. ’’ 

Capt. Freeman Blair breathed hard and 
stepped nearer. 

‘*You’d eat anything to keep it from going 
to waste!’’ he shouted. ‘‘What about that 


on with boyish delight. The | 


unfriendly demeanor, and | 


see a neighbor strike a slant | snarled. 


sailor. ‘‘When I came home | 


the bushel of potatoes you | 


Badger. You’lllug thosecon- | 





fill me another bag, and I’ll be layin’ a course 
| for home to enjoy those griddlecakes. ’’ 

Away trundled Capt. Freeman Blair, but 

| he paused in the middle of the street to utter 
one final, tremendous guffaw. 

| Jim Newhall should have been departing 
for supper, but he could not leave his employer 
| in such a lamentable plight. He began duti- 

fully to serape him with a piece of barrel hoop. 
| It was fascinating to behold how far two quarts 

of molasses could be made to go when applied 


-Blair? I suppose I’m due | with a paper bag. 


‘*You’re responsible for this!’’ Mr. Badger 
‘*You loaded the bumbshell for that 
scoundrel! He’d never have thought of 


‘*A mighty poor neighbor | whangin’ me with it if you hadn’t put the 


| 


molasses in that fool bag!’’ 

‘**T thought it was a bright ided. It was my 
| own invention,’’ Jim answered solemnly. ‘‘It 
didn’t occur to me that Captain Blair might 
use it as a weapon. We were short of empty 
jugs, and — 

‘*He’d never have dared to break a jug over 
my head!’’ the grocer exclaimed. ‘‘ You and 
| him put up the job between you. And you 
laughed fit to kill, same as he did, instead of 
| takin’ my part and throwin’ him out of the 
store. ’’ 

‘*Tt wasn’t my quarrel, Mr. Badger, and 
you know my opinion of that bin of potatoes. ’’ 
‘*You’re fired right now, James Newhall. 
Soon as I can walk as far as the cash drawer 
| without everything stickin’ to me as if I were 
|a sheet of fit paper, I’ll pay you what wages 





clean forgot to fetch the molasses jug! Can | bag of sugar that I weighed on my own scales| is due, minus one dollar and sixty cents for 


you lend me a jug, Jim?’’ 
‘*I’m sorry. 


|and found three pounds short ?’’ 
There isn’t an empty jug in| 


‘*How do I know your scales are right? 


the good potatoes you dumped overboard. ’’ 
In this abrupt manner Jim’s career as an 


partons 
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ambitious young grocer’s clerk came to an end. | Captain Blair, soothingly. ‘‘But of course 
At home his story caused more hilarity than | you’ll enforce discipline. I'd feel considerably 
sorrow, and his gentle mother, vindictive for safer about you with Miss Ophelia Whidden 
once, declared that Captain Blair had served | on board.’’ ; 
Trunkett Badger perfectly right. t ‘‘Imagine me trying to discipline her !’’ 
Jim was not content to be idle, and his) groaned Jim. 
thoughts naturally turned to the sea. The| The dory drifted alongside and the woman 
next morning he wandered down to the wharf, | threw a rope to Jim, who made it fast, and 
where all Blue Harbor boys went when they politely helped her to the deck. Her short 
had nothing else to do. | blue skirt was faded and her stout boots were 
Capt. Freeman Blair’s little two-masted | patched; but her white shirt waist was im- 
schooner Surprise was moored near the outer | maculate, and her gray hair was brushed 
end, looking rather forlorn without her crew. | smoothly back and twisted into a tight little 
She would either lie rotting at the wharf, or| knot. She gave an impression of unusual 
be dismasted and ignobly used as a.coal barge. | neatness and efficiency. 
Her hull needed paint, and her mainsail, | ‘*It’s easier tying up to the schooner than 
which hung drying in the wind, was plenti- | at the wharf with this tide,’’ said she, with 
fully patched; but the venerable coaster was|a smile surprisingly pleasant. ‘‘I rowed 
still staunch and able to face stormy weather. | over to get some things at the store. ’’ 





Jim climbed aboard to explore the ship. At| ‘‘My compliments to Trunkett. Don’t be in 
the sound of his footfall the jovial face of . 
Captain Blair emerged from the cabin ‘ 
hatchway. His coat was off, and he 
looked hot and busy. As if he welcomed 
an excuse to knock off work, he took Jim 
by the arm and led him to a shady corner 
of the deck. 

‘*Packing up my duffel to abandon 
ship,’’ he explajned. ‘‘ It makes me 
feel queer and homesick. Playing hooky 
from the store, Jim? Did ‘Trunkett 
Badger calm down after I left?’’ 

‘*] didn’t stay long, Captain Blair. 
is looking for a new clerk.’’ 

The warm-hearted skipper was dis- 
tressed. 

‘*On account of my performance ? 
Pshaw, you don’t say! You were an 
innocent party. I wish I’d hit him with 
something else. But honest, Jim, what 
mortal man could have resisted the sight 
of that bald head? Well, what’s in the 
wind?’’ 

‘Nothing yet. I should like to go 
coasting again. ’’ 

‘*T wish it was~so I could take you, 
Jim. You did me a great favor. It’s 
all over the village, and I never was so 
popular. And I landed you in trouble. 
Let me see —’’ 

While the captain studied the prob- 
lem of Jim’s future a bold idea was 
simmering in the young man’s active mind. |a hurry, Miss Ophelia,’’ cordially replied the 
Here was a seaworthy schooner also ‘‘out of | captain, whose eyes were twinkling. ‘‘You 
a job,’’ and he was a capable sailor with an | are just in time. James Newhall is anxious 
eye to adventurous enterprise. His brown | to talk to you.’’ 
cheek glowed with excitement as he found| Jim flushed, stammered, and tried to turn 
courage to ask: | the’ conversation into other channels, upon 

‘*Could I make easy charter terms with you | which the delighted old mariner proceeded to 
for the Surprise this summer? It just popped paint the codperative enterprise in the most 
into my head that I might make her pay her | glowing colors. Jim was unable to get in a 
way —’’ - | word. Miss Ophelia Whidden dropped her 

**T don’t catch your drift,’’ Captain Blair basket: and listened attentively. 
broke in, ‘‘but a lad bright enough to sell | ‘*Why, of course I’ll go, to cook and make 
molasses in paper bags is worth listening | myself useful generally,’’ she declared firmly. 
to.’? | ‘*Tt’s all nonsense for two such flighty boys as 

‘*T don’t mean to hire a regular crew,’’ Jim | James Newhall and William Marvin to go sky- 
eontinned with more confidence. ‘‘There is | larkin’ off in this vessel with nobody to look 
my chum, Billy Marvin, for one. He will| after them. Trust them to leave the dishes 
jump at the chance to earn some money to | dirty and the beds unmade. They’d have 
begin his engineering course in the fall. And | nothing decent to eat, and like as not they’d 
he hates to loaf. My scheme is to pay no | forget to wash their faces. What makes boys 
wages, but to divide the earnings, share and | enjoy being so slack when they’re away from 
share alike. ‘The running expenses, for provi- | home is beyond me. ’’ 
sions, repairs, and port charges, would be small. | ‘But I’m not sure we can take a cook,’’ 
And we youngsters could hustle for cargoes! Jim managed to falter. 
and work like nailers.’’ | wages, and possibly no profits to divide. ’’ 

‘*Always springin’ something new, aren’t | . **It’s what I call a picnie vacation,’’ calmly 
you, Jim?’’ chuckled the skipper. ‘‘Codpera*| replied Miss Whidden, ‘‘and I’m greatly obliged 
tive coastin’ as a speculation! If you can find | to you. I work hard enough to have a good 
two more hands willing to go on the same | time when I’ve a mind to. Now trot along 
basis, you’ll be ready to do business. The and get me some fresh water, James Newhall, 
Blue Harbor Trading Company, eh? It would | and I’ll build a fire in the galley stove and 
be lots of fun, and maybe you could declare start right in with a scrubbin’ brush and 
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KNOW I CAN'T STAND ANOTHER NOISE!" 
SARAH SAID TO HERSELF. 


| finally picked up all the 
‘*There will be no| 
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Freeman?’’ he called. ‘‘I have a fellow feel- 
ing for her. We’re both on the shelf.’’ 

‘‘Not a mite of it!’’ roared the captain, as 
he sprang to the wharf. ‘‘James Newhall 
has her now, and he wants you.’’ 

‘‘He wants what? A desperate fellow, 
young Newhall. There was some talk at the 
post office; I couldn’t hear very much, but I 
gather he hit Trunkett Badger behind the ear 
with a keg of molasses. ’’ 

‘*You’re to sail as honorary mate, along with 
Miss Ophelia Whidden!’’ trumpeted Captain 
Blair in a voice that must have carried across 
the bay. 

‘‘Shipmates with Ophelia Whidden? The 
Newhall boy is more desperate than folks said. 
What’s an honorary mate, Freeman ?’’ 

‘‘All fun and no wages, Andrew. A 
salt-water gamble. What you make, you 
take. ’’ 

‘*What you tell me sounds comical, but I’ll 
fetch my chest aboard this afternoon!’’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Smart beamingly. ‘‘I’m pretty 
spry yet, and I know every foot of coast be- 
tween St. John’s and New York.’’ 

He hurried toward the village to pack his 
belongings, and Captain Blair triumphantly 
ejaculated, ‘‘There, Jim, never say I wasn’t 
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a true friend to you! Billy Marvin is sure to 
join; so I’ve found you a vessel and I’ve 
found you a crew, and you’re a full-fledged 
shipmaster, all in one hour’s time.’’ 

**It makes my head swim,’’ said Jim. 
I need isa cargo.”’ . 

The amiable benefactor was not in the least 
perplexed. Without any hesitation he de- 
clared : 

‘*There’s enough cordwood already cut and 
seasoned on my farm to load the schooner. 
I didn’t sell it to the rusticator. Four- 
foot hickory is fetching high prices in 
Boston. I can begin hauling it to the wharf 
to-morrow. That’ll set you going for the first 
voyage, after which you must hustle for your- 
self.’? 

‘*You are a sort of fairy godfather, barring 
Miss Ophelia Whidden,’’ said the grateful 
Jim. 

‘*T like to see folks enjoy themselves,’’ con- 
cluded Capt. Freeman Blair, ‘‘and with those 
partners of yours, I imagine you’ll have a 
highly interesting summer. Not many young 
fellows can say they owed their real start in 
life to a head-on collision between a bag of 
molasses and a crooked grocer. ’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED, 


“All 
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N the heat of a sultry 
I afternoon in summer, 

Sarah Rowan sat on the 
side porch peeling a basket- 
ful of luscious peaches, which 
she was going to preserve. 
Sarah was proud of her 
preserved peaches. At the 
click of the gate latch she raised her eyes, and 
saw coming up the front walk the bent little 
figure of Emil Miller, the piano tuner. 

‘*Of all things!’’ she exclaimed in irrita- 
tion. ‘‘With the peaches to be put up right 
away if the preserve is to look like anything, 
and the heat, and the harvest hands, —every- 
thing pulling contrariwise at once,—and now, 
on top of all, to have to hear the piano tuned! 
I don’t see how I can stand it!” 

If she had followed her impulse, Sarah 
would have thrown the knife into the clump 
of tall phlox at the corner of the porch, 
covered her eyes with her hands and screamed ; 
but habit was too strong for her, and she 
merely went on peeling faster. 

‘*The work on this farm wouldn’t be so 
unbearable if it ever seemed to get us any- 
where!’’ she said to herself, as she took some 
peaches from the basket on the floor and started 
to put them into the pan in her lap. With 
maddening perversity 
three of the peaches 
dropped from her hand 
to the floor. In trying to 
recover them, Sarah tilted 
the pan in her lap and 
more peaches rolled out. 

‘“*T declare,’? she ex- 
claimed, when she had 








runaways, ‘‘it beats all 
how things go on at this 
place !’’ 

Just then there sounded 
from the barnyard the 
voices of her oldest and 
her youngest brothers, 
William and Richard. 





dividends. There’s nothing like young blood 
to make an old concern move lively.’’ 

‘*A bout the schooner,’’ resumed Jim. 
depends on the terms —’’ 

**You are welcome to take the old hooker to | 
play with, and we’ll waive the question of 
charter,’’ said Capt. Freeman Blair. ‘‘Your | 
kind of spunk ought to be encouraged, and 
I’m in debt to you already.” ‘ | 

With jubilant thanks Jim was about to dash | 
ashore in search of partners, when the skipper | 
called his attention to a dory that was nearing 
‘the wharf. A woman pulled the oars with a 
strong, easy stroke. She was elderly, and her 
features were tanned and harsh. The imp of 
mischief whispered a suggestion in Captain | 
Blair’s willing ear. He never took life | 
seriously for more than a few minutes at a 
time. 

‘*Here comes one of your crew, as sure as 
guns,’’ he remarked earnestly to Jim Newhall. 
**1’ll be glad to help you coax Miss Ophelia 
Whidden to go along. She cooks like a dream, 
and she’s able to tail onto the mainsheet or 
help reef in a gale of wind.’’ 

Jim was not easily daunted, but now he} 
showed signs of panic. 

‘*Please don’t mention it to her, ’? he begged. | 
‘That woman would take charge of the vessel 
on the first day out. She’s too independent to 
work for other folks, and my scheme would 
just strike her fancy. Strong-minded? You 
ought to hear my mother tell —’’ 

‘“‘T know. She’d rather tend- her lobster 
pots and sell fish to the rusticators than do 
housework for the village folks,’’ interrupted | 


“Tt 


usual. ’’ 


| Deafness had compelled him to quit his calling, 
| and he now did odd jobs as a handy man and 


| “*T tell you,’’ William 
| was saying, ‘‘we need an- 
| other horse on the reaper 
|if we’re to get through 
‘by Saturday night. It 
| wouldn’t hurt Don to 
| work a few hours. The 

ice-cream supper at Pleas- 
' ant Grove Church to-night | 

Jim gazed reproachfully at Captain Blair, | isn’t so important that you 
who grinned, and said: | can’t give it up.’’ 

‘*You don’t know when you’re well off.| ‘‘Don’s my horse, and 
Just you sit right here with me, and we’ll|I don’t intend to have 
collect a full crew. Here comes Uncle An- | him worked to the reaper 
drew Smart to watch for the steamboat as | after I’ve got him in just the shape I want 
him.’’ Richard’s high-pitched young voice 

A grizzled, stooping man advanced along the | was stubborn. ‘‘ Besides, why not use Bonnie 
wharf, walking with the gait of a seafarer. | Bess?’’ ‘ 
‘*Bonnie Bess!’ William’s tone was in- 
| dignant. ‘“*The best driving horse in the 
lived with a brother who grumbled and con- | neighborhood! You must be dreaming !’’ 
sidered him as a burden.’ For one who had| ‘‘Oh, of course—Bonnie Bess happens to be | 
toiled so hard while in his prime, he led an | your horse. ’’ | 
unhappy existence; but he endured his fate| As the brothers went into the barn the 
with silent, uncomplaining gentleness. Jim} sound of their argument grew fainter, and | 
appeared more reconciled as he said: was soon drowned entirely by the shrill voice 

‘*You may be joking again, Captain Blair, | of Keziah, the hired girl; uplifted in ‘On 
but Andrew is the very man I want.’’ | Jordan’s Stormy Banks.’? Keziah always 

‘‘Why not? A better coastwise navigator sang that song when she was angry—and she 
never sailed. It will take some vigorous yellin’ was angry to-day because sixteen-year-old | 
to make him understand orders, but most of Kathleen had asked her to iron her pink | 
the time he’ll know what to do by instinct. ruffled muslin for the picnic to-morrow at’ 
And it would be like heaven to him to go te Moseley’s grove. That meant that Keziah 
sea on any terms. ’’ would be behind time with the dinner dishes. | 

Andrew Smart halted abreast of the! “I know I can’t stand another noise!’’ 
schooner, and put his hand to his ear. Sarah said to herself, and at that moment 

‘‘Saying good-by to the Surprise, are you, | the first sounds of Emil’s piano tuning fell on | 


mop.’’ 

‘*The schooner is as clean as a whistle! 
She always is!’’ indignantly shouted Captain 
Blair. 

‘* What do men-folks know about such 
things?’?’ Miss Whidden replied, wholly un- 
ruffled, as she hastened ashore to do her 
errands. 
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her tortured ears. Grandma 
Henderson had tap-tapped 
with her cane from her 
room, and had let Emil in. 
Now, as the little man ex- 
haustively studied the old 
piano’s complaint before be- 
: ginning his honestly drastic 
treatment, chords and runs and trills rent 
the sultry air. 

‘*Oh! Oh!’’? moaned Sarah, as she peeled 
the luscious peaches and dropped them into 
the pan on her knees. She thought of stuffing 
her ears with cotton, but the medicine chest 
was upstairs, and there were still a great many 
peaches to be peeled before she could even 
start to preserve them. Minutes were too 
precious for trips upstairs. 

In the house, Kathleen was running the 
sewing machine with nerve-racking spurts and 
stops; she was hurrying to finish the last few 
tucks in the petticoat flounce that she wanted 
to wear with the pink ruftied muslin, and the 
thread kept breaking. The fitful sound of the 
sewing machine came through the open window 
—except when the jangle that Emil made at 
the piano drowned it entirely. 

Sarah set her lips tight, and peeled faster. 
‘*If it only got us anywhere, ’’ she kept saying 
to herself. ‘‘But since 
father and mother died it 
seems that the more we 
work the less we get on. 
The Joneses saved enough 
in two years to buy a five- 
passenger touring car— 
* and the Wellses just put 
in waterworks and built 

a concrete pergola. And 
? none of them work half as 
4 hard as we do.’’ 

The jangle went on— 
from the barn, from the 
back yard, from the up- 
stairs window, from the 
parlor, where Emil was 
finishing his experimental 
runs and chords. Then 
suddenly there came the 
long shuddery vibration 
of the tuning fork as it 
sounded the pitch. 
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“Obl Obl. OA!” 
Sarah moaned. 
Emil sounded C with his 


tuning fork, sounded the 
middle C of the piano, gave 
the piano wire a twist with 
his pincers, sounded the 
tuning fork again, sounded 
the middle C of the piano 
again, then wrenched the piano string again 
until he forced it up to the pitch. 

Then from the parlor came a veritable bedlan 
of sound: B’s and D’s and G’s smote the aii 
singly or in chords; F’s and A’s and C’s 
shrilled through the heat. There were fifth 
and thirds and arpeggios and scales—and inte) 
spersed was the insistent note of middle C, a 
Emil foreed the other strings into accord with it 
That was the worst of all, that awful middle ¢ 

With set lips Sarah worked on. The midd!: 
C, recurring with terrible persistence, seeme! 
to hammer on Sarah’s tired brain. ‘‘It can’ 
last forever, thank goodness!’’ she said, 2 
the clock struck four. 

At last it was done. Emil, who had bee: 
invited to stay to supper, had packed his too! 
in his little black oilcloth bag, and was sousi! 
his grizzled head at the pump wash trough 
Sarah had finished her peeling, and the sun : 
last was sinking. But still that dreadfu! 
middle C hammered on Sarah’s brain. 

She still heard it when after supper sh° 
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ladled her perfect preserve into thewaiting jars. | then Grandma .Henderson’s voice, saying, | black oilcloth tool bag strapped to his bent| one of us is working in a different key! Wil- 


She heard it when she had gone to her room | ‘‘I should like to have you play something. ’’ 


and put on a dressing sack and was sitting alone 


by her window in the moonlight. It dominated | putting her hands to her head. 


the sounds that came from the barn as Richard 
and William hitched up Don and Bonnie Bess 
respectively, and drove away to the ice-cream , 
supper at Pleasant Grove Church. 

She heard it above the honking of the Jones 
automobile and the laughter of the Jones young 
people, and above Kathleen’s ‘‘All right— 
coming !’’ as the girl ran down to join them in 
a moonlight drive, and incidentally left the gate 
open after her— presumably, that Skaggs’s 
eray mule might come in and bite the flowers. 





After a little there floated up to Sarah the | like martial music. 


sound of Emil’s softly accented words, and | 
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parents are good citizens, the training of 

the child in citizenship will be easy. In 
such surroundings the child will absorb the 
spirit of public service. A father has thus a 
double responsibility with respect to public 
matters. 
and activity in the affairs of his city, his state, 


I: the home is what it ought to be and the 





If he manifests a proper interest | and the lack of personal freedom from which | 


back, was well on his six-mile trudge to his 
‘Oh, I can’t stand it!’? Sarah murmured, | home—and after Grandma Henderson had put 
the cat out, and had arranged her silver hair i in-) 
Emil’s hands strayed gently into the tunes! curl papers, and had fallen asleep, after Kath- | 
that Grandma Henderson loved: ‘+ Bluebells | leen had returned, and after William and | 
of Scotland, ’? <Q) Dear, What Can the Matter | Richard had driven in and stabled Bonnie | 
Be?’’ ‘* Willy, We Have Missed You,’’| Bess and Don. Even after Sarah had gone | 
‘*Vacant Chair.’? And somehow his music, | down and persuaded Skaggs’s old gray mule | 
instead of racking Sarah’s nerves, soothed her | that he had had enough geraniums and tea | 
and brought blessed tears to her eyes. roses for any reasonable mule’s supper, and 
Sarah heard and cried with relief. But even | had sat down again by the window, that middle 
now she kept hearing that insistent middle | C sang on martially. 
C of the tuning fork—not hammering now, but | As the clock struck one Sarah suddenly 
singing —a pleasant, blood-stirring singing, | spoke aloud, and her voice was cheerful: ‘‘I 
| know now why this family doesn’t get any- 
It kept on singing after Emil, with his little| where. We’re out of tune; every blessed | 











By the Hor. lliam H. Taft» 
ee lad President of the United States 


improved, and whether equality of opportunity | | a nature that we can expect them to stimulate | 
is not more widely spread. Let us understand | in the child a love for country or an ambition | 
to what extent our government protects the | to be helpful in his citizenship. In such cases | 
liberty and property of its citizens, and com- | the function of the district or primary school | 
pare that protection with the insecurity of | becomes most important. By textbooks and | 
property, and the insecurity of life and limb, | oral instruction, the child can be made to know 
| how grateful he ought to be for the benefits 








and his country, his example will have a good | first understand what the difference is. 


effect on his child. 
Of course the basis of training in citizenship 
is training in patriotism. In times of war,. 





his breast. During the Civil War, when the | 


thoughts of all were centred on battles, on the | than we should have yielded to the tend- 
dead and wounded, on the courage and bravery | ency of the age to minimize the benetits 
of the forces that were fighting, the whole | that we have, and to see only the defects 


nature of the child beeame wrought up, and 
the impression on his mind and heart never 
could be eradicated. 


THE BASIS OF PATRIOTISM. 


HE severer the experience, the deeper the 
impression is. That iswhy Southern chil- 
dren have a greater love for the South 


than Northern children havefor the North. The | his teacher, has a very bad effect upon 
war was fought in their homes and came nearer | his training as a future citizen. 
to them. The hardships that their fathers and | could be worse than the strikes of school 


| change that has been won by the blood 
when a child’s imagination is stirred, there is | and struggle of brave and persistent men 
no difficulty about implanting patriotism in | for seven centuries. 





mothers had to undergo were part of their | 


young lives. The courage and the deeds of 
valor recounted at the hearthstones of their 
youth increase their family pride. 
no such means to-day, fortunately, of stirring 
a child’s love of country. We are glad that we 
have not, but we are reminded of what Prof. 
William James said—that in order to develop 


|intendents and boards of education to 
We have | 
| to some other school, or to do something 


| The silly parents who applaud such action 


public virtue we need to substitute something | 


for war and its influence on character. 
At the present day there are cross currents 
in our life that affect parents, and that must 
‘ necessarily affect children. There is a wider 
interest in social problems; there is a greater 
sense of responsibility to society. In families 
where that is felt and expressed, it inevitably 
affects the mind and interest of the child and 
awakens in him a desire to help others. 
But there is another current that I fear is 





inimical to the development of a proper sense | 


of citizenship, and that is a lack of respect for 
present authority, discontent with conditions, 


© pacu eros. 


Then let them teach it to their children, 
so that they may be grateful for the 


The truth is that we have yielded more 


and the inequalities and the injustices 
that remain unamended. 

Any lack of respect for authority that 
the parents have must necessarily impress 
itself upon the child, and make that child 
less willing to obey authority at school. 
The idea that his wishes and his judg- 
ments are to prevail, and that he is not 
to accept the orders and the judgment of 


Nothing 


children that have occurred in a number 
of cities, in order to compel school super- 


restore a teacher who has been removed 
else that the children think they wish. 


and the weak school boards or superin- 
tendents who yield to them do not deserve 
well of the country. 

The tendency of some parents to assail 
existing institutions, social or political, 
to suspect everyone, to attack those who 
are fortunate, is sure to be noticed and 
copied by their children. The training -of | | its advance. 
children in citizenship, therefore, should, like 
charity, begin at home. 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Childhood of course is much | 
influenced by symbols and ceremony, and they | 
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liam and Richard with their Bonnie Bess and 
Don, too good to work with the reaper, Kath- 
leen with her ruftied pink muslin and tucked 
petticoat, I with my housekeeping that must 
be the best in the neighborhood at all costs— 
each one thinking of his own ambition first 
and the suecess of the whole second. What 
we need is a tuning fork. We’ve got to take 
the general good as our pitch, and tune up to 
it. I won’t preserve the rest of the peaches 
to-morrow. They’ll taste just as good for 
waiting a day even if they don’t satisfy my 
pride about clearness quite so well. Instead 
of preserving, I’ll cook dinner for the hands 
and leave Keziah free to help shock. 
body’s got to sound the pitch. ’’ 


Some- 



































vividly brought to the child’s mind. The 
degree of efficiency with which the streets are 
| kept clean and the strictness with which the 
| Policeman enforces the local regulations may 
be brought to his attention and measured by 
comparison from time to time. 

An understanding of the enormous advance 


| men suffered in past centuries. Let the parents | that have come to him from his country and | that has been made in the comforts and benefits 


of municipal life furnished by the city or 
town over those that the people received 
from the governments of cities and towns 
in the Middle Ages, even in the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth, in streets, lighting, water, drain- 
age, health, public order, and education, 
as well as in hospitals, libraries, reading 
rooms, and various philanthropies and 
charities, cannot fail to give some idea of 
what he owes to modern government and 
to his country. 

With an understanding of the municipal 
government to build upon, his interest in 
the state and country can be awakened 
by further simple explanation and discus- 
sion. Stories of those born and brought up 
in the neighborhood who have held publie 
office and discharged their duties well, and 
have gone on to greater prominence, will 
stimulate the ambition of the child; and 
the real public service that those men 
rendered can be made a moral upon which 
to base an appeal for devotion to duty and 
for effort in the public interest. Teachers 
would do well to make excursions with 
the children to the waterworks, the fire- 
engine house, the courthouse, the city hall, 
and to the philanthropic institutions of 
public and private foundation. They 
‘should explain simply where the money 
comes from with which the work in these 
institutions and departments is carried on. 
If*by iteration and reiteration they can 
firmly impress upon the child the fact that 
public money does not fall from the sky, 
but that it comes from the people who make up 
the government, they will establish in his mind 


having the parents learn what they ought to 
be grateful for in their own lives; and if the 
parents must make comparisons, let them make 


| their comparisons with the less fortunate in 


and a general disgust with the organization of | 


society. It is very hard in such an atmosphere 
to expect the flower of patriotism to grow in a 
child’s heart. Patriotism is love of country, 


for the time being represent her and act on her | 
If at home the child hears nothing | 


behalf. 
except contempt for the head of the state or 
for the government, what is the child to think 
of the country, and how can we arouse in him 
personal affection for it? 

I believe, therefore, that the first step in 
training a child to proper citizenship is for the 
parents to inform themselves upon the advan- 


past and present, instead of with those who 
seem to enjoy more bodily comforts. If the 


| child hears at home only jealous and envious 


complaints as to the good fortune of others, 


| every automobile that passes him in the street 
and the country is impersonated in those who | 


| 


will be a seed of discontent in his heart. 


How are the parents to be brought to hold | | legitimate and useful suggestion that may be | 


these sound views? There ought to be more 


| public defense of the good things that we have 
| in society ; the voices of those who understand | between the ages of six and twelve—the period 
| them ought to be raised to point out the| when he or she is at the primary or district | 


| advantages that we all enjoy. 


tazes that they are enjoying because they are | 


citizens of the United States. 

Do we in this country have something to be 
thankful for, or do we not? Have we pro- 
gressed during the period of 125 years since 
the Revolution and the Constitution, or have 
We fallen back? Is the condition of the aver- 
a.> man worse or better than it was? Did 
our ancestors accomplish anything in separat- 


property, the right of free worship, the 
rl it of free religion—or did they not? 

et us look back a little and see whether our 
co dition is not better than it was two or three 
ce turies ago, and ask what it was that brought 
aout the change for the better. Let us go 
fu ther back and look into the social condition 
th. t prevailed in the time of King John and 
th Magna Charta. Let us trace social and 
Po tical conditions from that period to the 
pr sent day, and see whether average condi- 
ti'ss of human happiness, and of spiritual, 
ini leetual, 





It should begin by | are legitimate means of arousing the interest | a foundation of sanity and sound political views. 


of a child and stimulating in him the finer | I do not mean to say that much of this is not 
emotions. The custom of raising the Ameri- already taught in the schools, but I think that 
can flag over schoolhouses is an admirable | it might be more sharply emphasized. 

one, especially when it is accompanied by flag} There is much material in our history and 
drill, patriotic songs, and talks about the origin | literature that can be made the subject of a 
and meaning of the flag, and about the men | course of study that will fix the attention of 
who have fought for it; in that way a child | the child and rouse in him the natural spirit 
grows to respect and love the flag of his country. | of patriotism. A child is a hero worshiper, 
The contrast that our flag makes with the red | and patriotism is akin to hero worship. 

flag, and the meaning of the red flag, is another 


eupinined to the chil: — POWER OF. THE ELECTORATE. 


I understand a child to be a boy or a girl 


The trouble is| school. It is difficult for a person not inti- | 
that the men of common sense in the ¢com-| mately and systematically engaged in impart- | 
munity, the men who understand economic law | ing ideas to boys or girls to know how capable 
and the absolute necessity for inequality of | the mind of the ordinary child at that period | 
fortune and for the strong motive for self-help | is of taking in and retaining political concep- | 


| involved in the right of property and free| tions and perceiving the relation between a 


to them. 
| denunciation of present conditions, until some sees draining the streets, the sidewalks and 
in: us from the mother country, in framing| one can point out a practical way by which | the street paving that he- sees before him, the 
th» Constitution, in giving us an independent | those conditions can be changed without losing | lamp-post on the corner, the street cars running 
ju liciary, and in inserting in the Constitution | the real benefit of individual liberty. 
th guaranties of individual liberty, the right | 


| 


and bodily comfort have not, 


competition, are not in the habit of talking. | citizen and the government. 
They assume that the theorists and the de-| The political entity that comes nearest to the | 
nouncers of inequalities in our present society | citizen and the child is the municipal govern- | 
will gain no more hearing from the people at| ment under which he lives. A policeman 
large than they themselves are willing to accord | whom he meets on the street, the fire engine | 
It is time to call a halt in the general | that he sees going to the fire, the sewer that he | 


upon the streets—all are familiar sights, and 
it is easy for him to trace them back in his 
BEGIN WITH THE CHILD. mind to the municipal government as the in- 
| itiating or regulating power. The mayor must 

DO not despair of a great deal’s being | be a familiar name to him, and, if the mayor 
accomplished in that direction. It will not | is as active as many mayors, a familiar sight 

be very long before the danger of the spread-| to him; the school superintendent and the 
ing propaganda will impress itself on the intelli- | school board are easily fixed in his mind as 
gent people generally, and then there will be | the authority over the school; and it would not 
voices raised sufficient to oppose the present | be hard to explain to him in a simple way the 
hysterical change for the sake of change—a | division of the city into departments, how the 
movement that shows noconsideration whatever heads of the departments are appointed, and 
for the value of what we have, and regards with how the mayor is selected. If the election 
utter contempt the progress that has been made. | polls are held at the schoolhouses, as they | 
But homes and parents are often not of such | well may be, the machinery of the election is 


| we might lose them. 


THINK our civil individual rights might 
be analyzed in a children’s textbook. There 
isa general impression, not confined to chil- 
dren, that the right to vote is the one important 
feature of civil liberty, whereas it is not a 
right but a duty, given for the good of all to 
only a small and representative percentage of 
| all the citizens. All citizens, however, as the 
child should know, owe allegiance and public 


| service, and enjoy every right included in 


civil liberty. Such rights could be succinctly 
stated, with graphic examples and _ illustra- 


| tions, together with explanations why we 


have such rights, how they are secured to us by 
our present constitutional guaranties, and how 
The textbook might set 
out the contrast between the prevalence of such 


| rights among all citizens to-day, and their lim- 


ited character and extent in England and on the 
Continent seven hundred years ago and later. 

I do not see why it might not be possible to 
get clearly into the mind of the child the idea 
that the power ina popular government resides 
in the majority of the electorate, which is only 
a small percentage of the total number of citi- 
zens, that the Constitution is for the purpose 
of limiting the power of that majority in 
the exercise of government and control over 
the whole people, and that the limitations are 
enforced by an independent judiciary in favor 
of the minority and of the individual. 

I do not see why the child could not be 


| clearly shown that a majority of a popular 
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electorate can be unjust to the individual or to | would wish himself to have. It can be made | came Roger. He made a grimace at the bois- 


the minority, just as in the days of kings and 
emperors the king or the emperor might be 
unjust to the individual ; if the child thoroughly 
understood that, he could not fail to realize 
what an intense interest every American ought 
to have in preserving our Constitution, which 
protects us not only from the tyranny of one 
man exercising governmental powers, but also 
from the tyranny of a majority of the voters. 

I think the child should know also something 
of the mode of life in earlier days, so that he 
could appreciate what a great number of com- 
forts and benefits even the humblest citizens 
enjoy to-day that were absolutely wanting to 
the wealthiest two and three centuries ago. A | 
history of the various inventions that have 
made life easier for everyone would not be 
without useful significance to the child. 

We ought not to be blind to the social poison | 
—for I must call it such—that is being admin- | 
istered to some of the youth of our country. | 
In every city there is a seed plot of anarchy. | 
We should make active efforts to neutralize the | 
spread of such ideas, because the ideas will | 
grow and spread in a community where no 
one fights against them. We should make the 
child realize that there are enemies of social 
order now with us who would destroy, in their 
mad programme, all the liberty and happiness 
we now enjoy. In rousing a child’s imagina- 
tion to the real danger, there is nothing at all | 
inconsistent with emphasizing his duty to share | 
what he has with his fellows, or with impress- 
ing upon him the necessity for good manners, 
the foundation of which is an admission of the 
equality of other people and the right of other 
people to have the same treatment that he | 
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On Wastinglons Lithe South 


“Te: professor of mathematics manages 








to be popular, in spite of his subject, ’’ 

Dr. Clement Roe remarked, with a 
smile, to his sister-in-law. She had just come 
over to the secluded corner of the room where 
he was sitting in an easy chair, to suggest that 
it was time he went to bed. Doctor Clement 
was a medical missionary, home from Korea to 
regain his strength after an attack of typhoid 
fever. Needing, among other restoratives, a 
little wholesome frivolity, Doctor Clement 
was being allowed a peep at his brother’s 
‘*Wednesday evening. ’’ 

Mrs. Roe’s gaze had wandered from the 
group of young people at the piano to the fire- 
place, where her husband stood talking with the 
professor of economies. A popular song was 
mounting high and still higher. At the very 
height of accelerando and crescendo, many of the 
girlish voices broke into giggles; but some went 
straight on, led by one sure, strong soprano. A 
tall, fair-haired girl turned, singing, and beat 
time vigorously until she inspired the dis- 
couraged singers to renewed effort, and the 
full chorus swept on to a triumphant ending. 
There was enthusiastic applause, led and sus- 
tained by the merry singers themselves. 

‘Or is it the professor’s handsome and tal- 
ented daughters?’’ asked Doctor Clement, 
watching the lively scene. ‘* Betty, there, seems 
to know how to lead them. Or is it the profes- 
sor’s wife’s famous cakes and chocolate ?’’ 

Mrs. Roe shook her head. ‘‘Not my cakes 
any longer. I haven’t been allowed to bake a 
single one since that nervous breakdown I had 
three years ago. Ann hunted up my recipe 
then, and experimented till she had them 
‘almost as good as mother’s,’ as she expressed 
it. I happen to know that they’re better than 
mine ever were. ’’ 

‘*Ann, you say?’’ 

Doctor Clement’s voice showed his surprise. 
He glanced at the small, sallow - faced girl 
sitting beside a middle-aged man, listening 
intently to what he was saying. Leaning 
over the back of her chair was her brother 
Roger, who every little while whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

‘*Roger wants her to help him with some 
lesson, probably,’’ Mrs. Roe explained. 

‘*Ann isn’t musical, I take it.’’ 

‘*She plays a little, enough for the Sunday- 
school kindergarten, but she hasn’t much voice. 
Betty could always sing. And you remember, 
don’t you, that even as a child Stantia could 
come home and pick out on the piano anything 
she had heard. Ann,’’—Mrs. Roe hesitated, | 
—‘‘Ann is a precious, helpful child, but she’s | 
undeniably odd—for a young girl.’’ 

‘*T don’t recognize the man she’s talking | 
with. Came since my day, didn’t he?’’ 

‘‘Mr. Foster is the father of one of the! 
instructors. He’s somewhat deaf, and every- 
one dodges him except-Ann. Do you know, 
Ann reminds me of her Grandmother Roe— 
always looking out for everyone. ’’ 

‘* How old is she now?’’ asked Doctor 





ODDITY 


‘how far away they are. 


the ground for the strongest possible plea that 
he fit himself for public service, and that he 
seize every opportunity to render it. Itis not at 
all impossible that this training of the child in 


| good citizenship may react well upon the par- 


ents. In the Philippines we found the primary 


schools the very best medium for teaching the | 


communities the advantage of hygiene and 
cleanliness. So here, by giving the child a con- 
sistent, intelligent, heart-stirring course in the 
duties of citizenship, we might be able to reach 
parents whose patriotism and public spirit are 
flagging, and to stimulate in the father’s mind at 


least inquiry that will be fruitful of good results. | 
I have dwelt upon the importance of bringing | 


home to the child the advantage that he gets 


from living here and now, because I was so | 
{much impressed, in visiting the East Side of | 


New York, with the patriotic spirit of the 
children of the Russian Jews and others who 
had suffered in their own country. They were 
made to understand, by conditions that their 
parents could describe and of which they 
themselves sometimes had first-hand knowl- 


| edge, the full measure of the advantages that 


were offered to them in this free country. 
Unless we wish to surrender and abandon 


our precious heritage of civil liberty and con- | 


| terous singers. ‘‘Go to bed—with that racket? 
| Besides, I’m waiting for Ann to help me with 
| my grammar. ’’ 

| Ann looked at her watch. ‘‘They’ll stop 
|in half an hour,’’ she said. Turning to her 
| uncle, she went on: ‘‘I made Betty promise to 
stop at half past nine, and then they’ll play 
games until ten; they won’t be noisy games, 
though, for Betty and Stantia both promised. ’’ 

‘‘Which being interpreted,’’ said her uncle, 
| with a laugh, as he studied her thin face atten- 
tively, ‘‘means that a certain old gentleman is 
being gently but firmly shunted off to bed.’’ 

‘*You aren’t an old gentleman at all,’’ said 
Ann, ‘‘but we have to take careof you. Doctor 
Bosnell says sleep is what you need. ’’ 

She stood waiting, with a patient, motherly 
expression in her gray eyes. Doctor Clement 
did not move, and Ann began again coaxingly, 
‘*I’m going now to get your cereal. It will 
be ready when you are, Uncle Clem.”’ 

Doctor Clement threw up his hands and 
serambled to his feet. ‘‘What’s that about 
wearing away the stone?’’ heasked, laughing. 

The next morning Doctor Clement listened 
| with interest to a whispered conversation on 
| the stair landing, near his door. 


‘*T]T-u-s-h!’? camea whisper. ‘‘You’ll wake 
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frolic, Elizabeth and Constantia were sitting 
huddled over books, with their hands over 
their ears. In the sitting room Roger was at 
the desk, noisily tearing up papers and scowl- 
ing fiercely at his sisters. 

Doctor Clement stepped into the sitting room. 
\‘‘Let’s see the bugaboo,’’ he said, and drew 
the dingy book from under the boy’s elbow. 

Roger glanced up, smiling guiltily. ‘‘It’s 
review of fractions,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve forgotten 
how to do division, and the book doesn’t tell. 
Say, if you’ll help me, that’ll let Ann off. 
Poor kid, she’s got enough troubles of her own. 
She hasn’t looked at two of her lessons. Had 
to bake cakes all yesterday afternoon. ’’ 

‘*T see.’’? His uncle looked at the boy with 
interest. ‘‘And perhaps she did some one’s 
grammar lesson last night when she should have 
been doing her own Latin. I think you’re right. 
Ann has her own troubles. Possibly if some of 
us would do our own work, Ann wouldn’t have 
so many troubles. Think about it, Roger, my 
boy. Now, then, to divide a fraction —’’ 

The next afternoon, Doctor Clement was 
dozing before the fire in his brother’s study, 
when he became aware of a whispered con- 
versation that was going on at the front door. 
He stirred, and listened sleepily to the murmur 
of voices, which was broken now and then by 





stitutional government, it is time for us to be! Uncle Clem. I can’t help you just yet—I’m | suppressed giggles; he was dozing off again 
preparing the next generation to appreciate | very busy. I told you toask Betty or Stantia.’’ | when a raised voice, sharp with resentment, 


what they will receive from us, and to defend 
and preserve it. We should make them know 
that the surest way to defeat the social enemies 


ideals of publie service, and never to be weary 


in pushing measures of practical social im- 
provement and progress. 


of ANN 


Stanwood 


DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 





| ‘Betty says she has a nine-o’clock, and she 
hasn’t looked at her ‘Ec.’ And Stan says she 
has an hour exam at ten. You know they 


| wants them to do anything—at home. ’’ 

| There was a heavy sigh. ‘‘Well, just as 
}soon as I give mother her breakfast I will. 
' But, Roger, dearie, won’t you p-l-e-a-s-e sit 
down and try it yourself? My own head isn’t 
precisely crystal clear this morning. ’’ 

In spite of the fact that the competent 
Doctor Bosnell had ordered him to give his 
mind a complete rest, Docter Clement did 
some vigorous thinking. When next he heard 
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“THEY'LL STOP IN HALF AN HOUR,” ANN SAID. 


Clement thoughtfully. 
She isn’t in college, I believe you said.’’ 
‘*She’s just seventeen. No, she isn’t in col- 


lege. She’s been unfortunate these last three | 
years. In fact, she’s repeating her first year 


in high school. She had to repeat her last 
year in grammar school, too. Betty and Con- 
stantia entered college at seventeen. This is 
Betty’s senior year, but strangers always mis- 
take her for a freshman. ’’ 

And Betty’s mother glanced with pride at 
the blooming girl who was beating time for a 
vivacious college song. 

‘‘What do you think is the trouble with 
Ann?’ Doctor Clement asked, after a while. 
‘*Ts she delicate?’’ 

‘*No, indeed; she’s never ill.’ She’s the first 
one up in the morning, and the last one up at 
night—with the exception of her father. She 
gets him his cup of hot shells before he goes 
to bed. In the morning Ann thinks she must 
waken Kitty. Kitty’s an invincible sleeper; 
she rather boasts that there couldn’t be an 


|alarm clock made that would have a bit of 


effect on her. We had one that brought a 
pretest from Professor Parks—and you know 
What is it, Ann, 
dear? Roger, you look sleepy; why don’t 
you go to bed? Uncle Clem’s going. ’’ 


Following Ann, and towering above her, 


| softly and stepped out on the landing. Ann 
was coming up slowly; her small brown face 
was bent over the heavy tray she was carrying. 
‘*Good morning, little niece!’’ he said, gently. 
Ann looked up, and a bright smile chased 
| the weariness from her face—but not before he 
| had seen it. ‘‘Oh, but you shouldn’t have got 
| up, you know!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Roger could 
bring your breakfast up just as well.’’ 
| He drew the great tray firmly from her resist- 
ing hands, and carried it up to the next floor. 

‘‘Why didn’t you let Roger bring this, or 
| Kitty?’’ he asked. ‘‘Does your mother have 
| her breakfast in bed every morning ?’’ 

“Oh, no, not now! Only Thursday morn- 
| ings, or if there has been a party or anything. 
| You know, we have to be very careful of 
| mother. ’” She smiled up at him as she took 
| the tray at her mother’s door. ‘‘I’ll be right 

down to see about your soft-boiled egg. Father 
| says Kitty’s soft-boiled eggs ought to be turned 
over to the highway commission. I always 
boil the eggs. ’’ 

Doctor Clement closed the door for her and 
stood a moment, thinking. Then he walked 
along ‘the hall and downstairs with a step that 
was firmer and brisker than it had been for 
months. In the big front room, which still 
showed the traces of the previous evening’s 








| roused him wide awake: ‘‘I think you’re too 
'mean for anything, Ann Roe! You’ve been 
| erazy to hear Marion’s cousin sing ever since 


| of our country is to purify politics, to hold high | always have something on hand when anyone | she got back from Paris, and this is the only 


| chance we’ll have for years, probably. J think 
_ it’s perfectly horrible how you have to give up 
|everything. I wouldn’t have such a selfish old 
| family as you have, not for worlds !’’ 

‘*Eleanor Bosnell, stop! My family’s a per- 

fectly good family, and you know it. Besides, 
| this time it isn’t my family at all. I—I just 
| don’t feel able to go to-night. I don’t know 
| what makes me,—I can’t understand it, —but 
| I’m just frightfully tired.” 

‘*Oh, well, then, I suppose you’ll have to 
stay athome. I’m sorry. Do you know what 
my father says? If you don’t get out and have 
some fun and get some fresh air, you’ll be —’’ 

The rest of the conversation was lost to 
Doctor Clement, for the door closed suddenly. 
A moment later there were rapid steps across 
the veranda, the front door opened softly, and 
he heard a sob that was instantly stifled. He 
sat up, glaring into the fire. The footsteps, 
which seemed to him a little unsteady, slowly 
mounted the stairs. 

He was reading when, a little while later, 
Ann looked in. ‘‘Oh,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ you’ve 
pushed the couch up by the fire! How cosy 
it looks! You didn’t strain yourself pushing 
it, did you, Uncle Clem?’’ 

‘*Ann, come here.’’?’ He held up his book. 
‘*T wonder if you know Lafcadio Hearn?’’ 

‘*T know he wrote about Japan, and sometime 
I hope to have time to read some of his books. 
But, Uncle Clem, you aren’t thinking about that 
part of the world already, are you? You know 
we can’t spare you for a long, long while. ’’ 

‘*You’ll have to spare me in a day or so, to 
go down to Pennsylvania to see my mother,’’ 
he said, with a laugh. ‘‘Ann, get down on 
that couch; I have something I want to read 
to you, and I never read to people unless they 
look comfortable: Go ahead, to please your 
sick old uncle. That’s a good girl. Now pull 
that afghan right up round your shoulders. 
There!’? He smiled to see the swollen lids 
fall instantly to the flushed cheeks, as she 
snuggled down into the pillows. 

‘I’m afraid I shall go to sleep,’’ she mur- 
mured. ‘‘Please don’t let me, Uncle Clem, be- 
cause I promised Kitty I’d make—the—pud—”’ 

He had not been reading two minutes before 
he heard the measured breathing that told him 
that Ann’s prediction had been fulfilled. He 
crept out, closed the door, and after interview- 
ing Kitty, and providing for the contingency 
of ‘‘pud,’’ kept guard in the room across the 
hall. When the family had all come in, and 


‘‘About seventeen?! a slow step on the stairs he opened his door | were about to settle themselves comfortably to 


wait for the dinner bell, he rounded them up 
| in the sitting room. 

‘*What is it all about, Uncle Clem?’’ Betty 
demanded breathlessly. 

‘*Tt’s so mysterious, ’’ said Stantia. 
positively creepy. ’’ 

Doctor Clement took out his watch. ‘‘Ann 
has been sleeping two hours and a quarter,’’ 
he announced gravely. 

‘*Why, how odd!’’ cried Stantia. 

Mrs. Roe started up in alarm. ‘‘The child 
is sick. I must go toher. Why wasn’t I told?’’ 

Doctor Clement waved her back. ‘‘Sit down, 
Carrie, please. Don’t be alarmed. Ann is 
not sick—she’s simply tired out. ’’ 

‘Tired? How odd!’’ cried Stantia, again. 

Her uncle turned on her. ‘‘Not odd, at all. 
|If you were up till nearly midnight, night 
| after night, to heat something for somebody, 
}and then slept with a weight like Kitty on 
| your mind till six or so, and then had to go 
| up a flight of stairs and try to rouse some one 
| without rousing everyone else in the house, | 
| think you’d be sleepy. As nearly as I can 
| figure, Ann has been averaging about six hours’ 


| sleep the last three years. ’’ 


‘*T feel 








‘*Clement!’’ Professor Roe sprang to his 
feet. ‘‘Why, that’s scandalous!’’ 
| **She’s been doing it so that she might 
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save me extra work !’’ wailed his wife. ‘‘The 
poor baby! How thoughtless I’ve been !’’ 
‘You aren’t the only one she’s been trying 
to save,’’? Doctor Clement resumed. ‘‘I hada 
chat with Kitty this afternoon, and she won’t 


to grandma’s with me—to take care of me,’’ 
Doctor Clement replied calmly. 

Ann did not notice the quickly stifled gasps. 
She turned to him, beaming with delighted 
surprise. Then her face fell. 


wait to be called, after this. She seems to} ‘‘Oh, but I—I couldn’t, Uncle Clem! Who 
have a soft spot in her heart for our Ann.’’ would —’’ 
‘*‘Look here!’’ exclaimed Roger suddenly. ‘*Yes, you can! Yes, you can!’ Betty 


‘‘Why couldn’t we put dad’s shells in the 
thermos bottle, and set it in plain sight on his 
desk? Right beside the lamp —’’ 

The door opened quietly, and Ann walked in, 
blinking. She was rosy from her sleep, and her 
brown hair clung in little rings round her face. 

‘‘What are you all shut up in here for?’’ 
she inquired. ‘‘And what are you all looking 
so excited about?’” 


cried heartily. ‘*You shall! 
to make you!’’ 

The others joined in, clapping and laughing. 

Stantia ran to her, and shook her lovingly. 
‘*You funny Ann! Don’t you think anyone 
else can doanything? Stop being so conceited. 
Run along now, and get fixed for dinner. 
You’re going to Marion’s to-night. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, how good you all are!’? Ann laughed 
‘¢Perhaps it’s about your coming along down | happily. ‘‘I believe I can; I feel so—rested.’’ 


BLACK GOLD 
Zy Frank Lillie Pollock 


¢ hapter Five 


RED and Mae, who were carrying the| thickets, and up and down the rocky hills; it 
F guns, fired wildly at the man at the trap; | was well that the cage was strong. 
they took no aim, for their only purpose| After more than an hour of this arduous | 
was to startle him and to keep him from | tramping they heard the rush of the river. | 
killing the fox. When the shots rang out, the 
man straightened up, saw the boys rushing 
down the hill toward him, and dropped his 
club. Stepping back, he picked up his rifle, 
and as they dashed up, held it ready to 
shoot. 
Fred gave a whoop when he saw that the 
animal in the trap was really a black fox; 


We’re all going 
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DRAWN BY H. C. EDWARDS 


moreover, it was the mother fox. Her black 
coat was glossy and spotless. 
Horace turned to the man. ‘‘Let that fox 


alone!’’ he cried. ‘‘That’s our fox!’’ 

‘*Yours? It’s my fox!’’ retorted the man 
angrily. ‘‘Why, that’s my trap!’’ 

‘tT don’t believe it; we found it in the 
woods. Anyway, you can have the trap if 
you like, but the fox is certainly ours. We’ve 
been after her for some time. ’’ 

‘*Me and my pardners have been after this 
fox all winter,’’ declared the trapper. ‘‘Now 
that we’ve got her we’re going to keep her— 
you can bet on that.’’ 

He made a movement toward the fox. 

‘*None of that!’’ cried Mac, sharply, and 
snapped a fresh cartridge into the rifle chamber. 

‘*You would, would you?’’ cried the trap- 
per, and instantly covered Peter with his gun. 
Fred had reloaded the shotgun, and he covered 
the man in his turn. 

So for a moment they all stood at a deadlock. 

‘*Put down your guns!’’ said Horace. ‘‘A 
fox pelt isn’t worth killing a man for, and this 
pelt’s no good, anyway. It’s too late in the 
season. We’re going to take this fox away 
with us alive. Stick to your beavers, for you 
can’t steal this animal from us—and you can 
bet on that!’’ he added, with great emphasis. 

‘*You might shoot one of us, but you’d have 
a hole in you the next minute,’’ said Mac. 
‘*You’d better drop it, now, and get out!’’ 

The trapper glared at them with a face as 
savage as a wildcat’s. For a second Fred 
really expected him to shoot. Then, with a 
muttered curse, the man lowered his gun. 

‘*You pups won’t bark so loud when I come 
back !’? he snarled; then he turned, and started 
away at a rapid pace. 

‘*Bluffed |’? Fred exclaimed, trembling now 
that the strain was over. 

‘*He’s gone for the rest of his gang!’? Mac 
cried. ‘‘Quick, we’ve got to get out of here!’’ 

“Yes, and far away, too,’’ said Horace, 
‘now that we’ve caught the mother fox. We} 
should never have got the male, anyway. 
Let’s get this beauty into her box.’’ 

The black fox was indeed a beauty, but there 
was no time toadmire her. Snarling viciously, 
she laid back her ears and showed her white 
teeth. Her hind leg was in the trap, but did not 
appear to have been injured by the padded jaws. | 

Horace cut two strong forked sticks, with 
which the boys pinned her down by the neck 
and hips. Fred opened the jaws of the trap; 
Mae picked the fox up firmly by the back of 
her neck, and in spite of her frantic struggles, 
thrust her into the cage. 

Horace and Mac then seized the box, one at 
either end, and started toward the river; Fred 
carried the guns and kept a sharp lookout in 
front. The cage of foxes was not heavy, but 
it was so clumsy that the boys had hard work 
carrying it over the rough ground. After 


AS THEY PASSED THE TENT A MA 
AND YELLED HOARSELY. 


we go any farther,’’ Horace declared. 
They set down the cage, crept forward to | 


the river and reconnoitred the bank. Their | 


Horace | 


was in sight up or down the river. 


swept the shore with the field glass. 

‘‘Nothing in sight,’’ he reported. ‘‘We may | 
have time to pack our outfit and get off, after | 
all. Possibly those fellows haven’t a canoe.’’ | 

They quickly launched the canoe, and put 
the cage of black foxes amidships; Fred sat | 
behind it in order to hold it steady. Horace | 
took the stern paddle, and Peter the bow. 

The river ran swift and rather shallow, but | 
there were no dangerous rapids between them | 
and camp. They swept down the current, and | 
in a few minutes the tent came in sight. Horace 
took up the glass again, but he could see no | 
sign of the trappers. They paddled on, intend- 
ing to land at their usual place, but when they 
were scarcely twenty yards from the tent, Fred 
uttered a suppressed cry. 

‘*Look! A canoe—lower down!’’? Hespoke 
barely loud enough for his brother to hear him. 
He had caught a glimpse of the bow of a birch 


behind a willow clump below the camp ground. 
‘*Run straight past!’? Horace commanded, 
instantly. ‘‘Dig in your paddle, Mac!’’ 
The canoe shot forward, and at doubled speed 
swept by the tent. As they passed it a man 
rose from behind a thicket and yelled hoarsely : 


‘‘We’d best scout a little way ahead before | 


canoe, which was thrust back almost out of sight | 
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Horace snatched the extra paddle that lay in | belt, and there were six more in the magazine 


the stern, and brought the craft round just of the rifle. 
in time to prevent it from upsetting. As the | pockets, and the shotgun was empty. 


Fred had only ten shells in his 
They 


paddle that had been hit floated past, Fred | had left the fishing tackle at camp, but luckily 
picked it up; it had a round hole through the | they had plenty of matches. 


handle. 


**If we can get a deer within the next day or 


The canoe was a hundred yards from the | so, or even a few ducks or partridges, we may 


tent now, and was going so fast that it offered | make it,’’ said Horace. 


no easy target to the men behind, who, how- 
ever, still continued to shoot. Another bullet 
nicked the stern. Glancing over his shoulder, 
Fred saw the three trappers running down 
the shore, and firing as they ran. But in 


another moment the canoe swept round a bend | 
in the river, and was screened from the trap- | 


pers by the wooded shore. 

‘*Keep it up! Make all the speed you can!’ 
cried Horace. 

Down the fast current they shot like an 
arrow. As they went round another curve, 
they heard the roar of rushing water ahead; 
a short but turbulent rapid confronted them. 


| 





There the river, foaming and surging, dashed | 


down over the black rocks; the shore was 
rough and covered with dense thickets. The 


| 


boys remembered the hard work they had had | 
making a portage here on the way up; but) 


there was no time to make a portage now. 

‘*Down we go! Look sharp for her bow, 
Mae!’’ Horace sang out. 

The rush of the rapid seemed to snatch up 
the canoe like a leaf. 
the pit of his stomach seemed to sink. There 
was a deafening roar all round him, a chaos 





N ROSE FROM BEHIND A THICKET 


of white water, flying spray, and sharp rocks 
that sprang up and flashed behind. Then, 
before he had recovered: his breath, they shot 
out into the smooth river below. 


canoe was where they had left it, concealed | Six inches of water was slopping in the 
behind a cedar thicket, and no other canoe | bottom of the canoe, but they ran on without 


stopping to bale it out. For over half a mile 
the smooth, swift current lasted; then came 
another rapid. It was longer and more dan- 
gerous than the other, and the boys carried 
the canoe and the foxes round it. They would 
not risk spilling the precious cage, and for the 
present they thought that they had outrun 
their pursuers. 

For another mile or two they descended the 
river, until they came to another carry. They 
made the portage, and stopped at the bottom 
to discuss their situation and make their plans. 
They had escaped the trappers, indeed, and 
they had the foxes; but except the canoe, a 
blanket, the guns, and the light axe that Mac 
had at his belt, they had nothing else. 

‘*T guess this settles our prospecting, boys,’’ 
said Horace. ‘‘What are we to do now? 
Shall we go on, or —’’ 

‘“‘Or what?’? Fred asked, as his brother 
stopped. 

‘‘T hardly know. But here we are, without 


| supplies, and at least 150 miles from any place 


where we can get them. We all know what 


‘*Do we have to go back the way we came?’’ 
‘*Well, instead of turning up the Missanabie 





stumbling for a few rods, they cut a long pole 
and slipped it through the handles in the ends 
of the cage. After that they made somewhat 


‘Stop, there! Halt!’ 

Bang! went a rifle somewhere behind 
them, and then the rapid crack! crack! 
better progress, although even then they could | crack / of more than one repeater. A bullet 
not travel at a very rapid pace. | clipped through the sides of the canoe, fortu- 

“If those fellows have a canoe,’’ panted| nately well above the water line. Another 
Mae, ‘‘they’ll be down the river before we can | glanced from a rock, and hummed past them. 
get to camp!?’ 

‘‘You may be sure they’ll do their best,” | canoe, 
said Horace. | 
worth ten times their winter catch. We'll | ‘*That’ll cripple them for a while!’’ he cried. 
have to break camp instantly and make for| Bang! A better-aimed bullet dashed the 
home as fast as we can.’ steering paddle from Horace’s hands. The 
They went plunging along through the} canoe swerved, and heeled in the current. 





Fred snatched up the shotgun, and sent 


As the boys whirled by the ambushed birch | 





| Company’s post at the mouth; but if we did 
| that, these foxes would never live till we got 
| back to Toronto. It would be too long and 
hard a trip for them.’’ 

‘*That settles it. 
said Mace. 


| during that time. ’’ 


i] 


| 


Fred caught his breath ; | 


a hard road it is, and going back it’ll be up- | 
stream all the way after we leave this river.’’ | 


River when we come to it, we might go straight | 
|down it to Moose Factory, the Hudson Bay | 


We don’t go that way,” | 
‘*Surely we can get home in ten) 
|or twelve days the way we came, and we} 
‘* These foxes are probably | two loads of buckshot tearing through its sides. | ought to be able to kill enough to live on| 


‘*But I’ve noticed 
that game is always scarce when you need it 
most. Now if we turned back and tried to 
recover our outfit, we should certainly have 
to fight the trappers, and probably we’d be 
worsted, for they outmatch us in weapons. 
One of us might be killed, and we’d be almost 
certain to lose the foxes.’’ 

‘*Trade these foxes for some flour and bacon? 
I’d starve first !’’ said Fred. 

‘*So would I!’’ cried Macgregor. ‘‘ But we 
won’t starve. We didn’t starve last winter, 
when we hadn’t a match or a grain of powder, 
and when the mercury was below zero most 
of the time, too.’’ 

‘*Well, we’ll go on, if you say so,’ said 
Horace. ‘‘It’s a mighty dangerous trip, but 
I don’t see what else we can do.’’ 

‘*Forward it is, then!’’ eried Fred. 

‘* And hang the risk!’’ exclaimed Mae, 
springing up to push the canoe into the 
water. 

‘*Do you think those men will really follow 
us, Horace?’’ asked Fred. 

**Sure to,’’ replied his brother. ‘‘It’ll take 
them a few hours to patch up their canoe, but 
they’re probably better canoemen than we are, 
and we’ll have to work mighty hard to keep 
ahead of them. ’’ 

Fred was more optimistic. ‘‘They’ll have 
to work mighty hard to keep up with us,’’ he 
said, as they launched the canoe. 

Going down the river was very different from 
coming up it. The current ran so swiftly that 
the boys could not add much to their speed by 
paddling; all they had to do was to steer the 
craft. The water was so high that they could 
run most of the rapids, and stretches that 
they had formerly toiled up with tumpline or 
tracking line they now covered with the speed 
of a bullet. 

Toward noon Fred became intolerably hun- 
gry; but neither of the others spoke of eating, 
and he did not mention his hunger. Mae, in 
the bow, put the shotgun where he could easily 
reach it, and scanned the shores for game as 
closely as he could; but no game showed itself. 
They traveled all day without seeing anything 
except now and then a few ducks, which 
always took wing while still far out of range. 

At last they came to ‘‘ Buck Rapids,’’ where 
they had shot the deer. The river there was 
one succession of rapids, most of which were 
too dangerous to run through. It was the 
place where, on the way up, they had made 
only four miles in a whole day; and they did 
not cover more than *-» miles this afternoon. 

When they came . the long, narrow lake 
on the lower reaches of the river, the sun was 
setting. They were all pretty much exhausted 
with the toil and excitement of the day. 

‘*T vote we stop here,’’ said Mae. ‘*There’ll 
be a moon toward midnight, and we can go 
on then. We ought to get some sleep.’’ 

‘*1’m too hungry to sleep,’’ said Fred. 

‘*Well, so am I,’’? Mae admitted. ‘‘But we 
can rest, anyway.’’ 

So they drew up the canoe and lighted a 
fire, partly from force of habit and partly to 
drive away the mosquitoes. They carefully 
lifted the fox cage ashore. 

‘*We’ve nothing for them to eat,’’ Horace 
said, anxiously, ‘‘but they ought to have 
water, at any rate.’’ 

The difficulty was that they had nothing to 
put water into. Mac made a sort of cup from 
an old envelope, and filled it with water, but 
the animals shrank away and would not touch 
it. Feeling sure, however, that they must be 
thirsty, the boys carried the cage to the river, 
and set one end of it into the shallow water. 
For a few minutes the mother fox was shy, 
but presently she drank eagerly ; then the cubs 
dipped their sharp noses into the water. 

The boys spread their only blanket on a few 
hemlock boughs and lay down. Although 
they were so thoroughly tired, none of them 
could sleep. Fred’s stomach gnawed with 
hunger; he was still much excited, and in the 
rush of the river he fancied every minute or 
two that he heard the trappers approaching. 

They lay there for some time, talking at 
intervals, and at last Mae got up restlessly. 
He threw frésh wood on the fire, in order to 
make a bright blaze; then from an old pine log 
close by he began to cut a number of resinous 
splinters. When he had collected a large hand- 
ful of them, he went down to the canoe, and 
tried to fix them in the ring in the bow of the 
craft. 

‘*What in the world are you doing?’’ asked 
Fred, who had got up to see what Peter was 
| about. 

Peter hammered the bundle of splinters 
jhome. ‘‘If we don’t get meat in twelve hours 
we won’t be able to travel fast—can’t keep up 
steam,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s only one way to 
shoot game at night, and that’s —’’ 

‘* Jack light,’’ said Horace, who recognized 
| the device. ‘‘It’s a regular pothunter’s trick, 





‘‘How many cartridges have we?’’ asked | but pothunters we are, and no mistake about 


Horace dubiously. 


Macgregor had nineteen cartridges in his | 


| that. I only hope it works.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Beggars’ Gifts are better Things 
Than the Promises of Kings. 
N inland man should not dispute with a 
coastwise man about the color of lobsters. 


gg x Wilson has made the discovery 
—and it does not displease him—that a 
baby in the White House is a more important 
person there than the chief executive. 

HE young fellow who starts out with the 

idea that he must work even though he 
does not feel like it, is the one most likely to 
reach the point where he need work only when 
he does feel like it. 


VEN in Italy, one of the oldest and most 

densely populated countries, the wolves 
cling to their old haunts with astonishing per- 
tinacity. The accounts of the recent earthquake 
tell of wolves flying in terror through the vil- 
lages, and of others that the winter has driven 
down from the mountains to prey on live stock. 


N December 17, 1903, the Wright brothers 
made the first successful flights with an 
aéroplane, and even then they were able to 
fly less than a minute at a time. In the 
eleven years since then, the expenditures for 
air craft made by the European nations now 
at war, not including Turkey, have risen from 
nothing to $216,000, 000. 
LITTLE fellow eleven years old called 
at the Brooklyn office of the Belgian Relief 
Fund the other day, and said shyly, ‘‘I haven’t 
any money to give the Belgians, but I thought 
I could help them by running errands for this 
office after school hours.’’ In the list of gen- 
erous contributors to the fund, that boy’s 
name ought to be very near the top. 
IR Horace Plunkett, who once contributed’ 
to The Companion an excellent article on 
‘* Cooperation and Country Life,’’ told a 
Western audience the other day that he made 
fifty-one addresses to Irish farmers, urging 
codperation, before he could persuade them to 
try it. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘Ireland has 950 
farmers’ codperative organizations, which last 
year did a business of more than $17,000,000. ’’ 
OR most of us an umbrella is the only 
kind of insurance we take out against 
rain, but there is another kind that has been 
common in England for years. Allegheny 
College, at Meadville in Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed the English plan last month by taking 
out a policy of $5,000 against rain during the 
three days that its centennial celebration was 
to last. The policy was written by the 
American representative of an English firm. 


HE town of Niles, in Ohio, is to havea 

beautiful memorial building in honor of 
President McKinley, who was born there. 
The plans, which were accepted last month, 
show a long, low structure of white marble, 
with a library at one end and an auditorium 
at the other, and between them a court of 
honor with lofty columns and a statue of 
President McKinley. The building will cost 
$200,000, and the city has appropriated | 
$150,000 to make a park round it. 

EADERS of The Companion are familiar 

with the ‘‘moonlight schools’’ that Mrs. 


| about 100,000 horse power. 





Cora Wilson Stewart first established in the | 
Kentucky mountains in 1911. They have been | 
So successful that eleven other states have | 
started similar schools. Under the inspiration | 
of this example the people of Kentucky are | 
organizing to stamp out illiteracy in their state | 
before 1920. The Kentucky Illiteracy Com- 
mission established two thousand new schools 
last year, and twenty thousand of the one 
hundred thousand pupils in attendance were 
learning to read and write. The commission 
has an able ally in the Women’s Forward 


Kentucky Movement, which is calling for two 
thousand volunteer teachers to go into the 
remote districts where the schools are few and 
poor. A recent proclamation by Governor 
McCreary shows how thoroughly in earnest 
the state is. ‘ 

& 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


ERCENTAGES and incomplete statistics 
P are the favorite argumentative weapons 
by which writers and speakers seek to 
overcome their adversaries in economic discus- 
sions. Everyone remembers the boy who told 
his uncle that he stood next to the head of his 
class, and who, when he had pocketed the 
nickel that his uncle gave him, admitted that 
the class consisted of himself and another boy. 
Government officials and other persons have 
lately expressed much satisfaction over the 
improvement in our foreign trade. We are 
told that our exports have increased and that 
the ‘‘balance of trade,’’ that is, the excess of 
the value of exports over that of imports, is 
almost ‘unprecedented. So great has the 
balance become that there is no longer any 
anxiety lest our indebtedness to Europe drain 
away our supply of gold. As demands fall 
due, we are paying them in goods instead of 
in cash. 

Every one of the statements is true; never- 
theless, it does not follow that the condition of 
our foreign trade is satisfactory. The balance 
is in our favor, not because trade has in- 
creased, but because it has diminished. Our 
importations have declined, not because we 
are producing what we need instead of buying 
it abroad, but because the people of Europe 
are too busy with their war to make and sell 
us what we wish to buy. Incidentally, they 
are selling us more of certain kinds of goods— 
textiles, for example—than before the war, 
but that is the effect, not of the war, but of the 
tariff. 

On the other hand, although our exports 
have increased, the amount of manufactured 
goods that we have sold abroad has been very 
much less than usual. Moreover, we cannot 
sell more than a small part of our immense 
cotton crop, on which the prosperity of the 
South depends, and for what we do sell we 
have to accept a ruinously low price. The 
increase in exports is in various kinds of food, 
for which Europe is clamorous. The sale 
of that kind of merchandise may be beneficial 
to trade, but it increases the cost of living to 
our own people. 

So, without minimizing the yalue of a con- 
dition of trade that, as far as foreign exchange 
and the security of our stock of gold are con- 
cerned, is advantageous, we can still point out 
three ways in which the situation might be 
made much better: by free access to the mar- 
kets in which we used to buy dyestuffs and 
other articles that our manufacturers need; 
by a resumption of work by European cotton 
mills, so that we could sell our cotton crop at 
a fair price; and by a general reopening of 
the markets of the world to our manufactures. 


® & 


WATER POWER FOR RAILWAYS. 


Tari electrification of the lines of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
in Montana, Idaho, and Washington is 
the most important and extensive project of 
the kind ever undertaken in this country. 
The change is expected to save at least 
a fourth of the cost of operation and greatly 
to better the service in the mountainous parts 
of the road. The 113 miles in Montana between 
Three Forks and Deer Lodge on the Puget 
Sound line of the railway will probably be 
the first electrified. By 1918, electricity will 
be the power in use on four engine divisions 
that extend from Harlowton, in Montana, to 
Avery, in Idaho, a distance of about 440 miles ; 
and the company is planning to continue the 
electrification so that it will reach from Har- 
lowton to Seattle and Tacoma, 850 miles away. 

The road will get its current mainly from 
seven water-power plants that can produce 
The cost will be 
only a little more than five mills a kilowatt 
hour. Twin overhead trolley wires will convey 
the current to the 260-ton locomotives, which 
will have a continuous capacity greater than 
that of any steam locomotive or any electric 
locomotive heretofore made. When the entire 
440 miles is electrified it is expected that sixty 
locomotives can handle the normal traffic, in- 
stead of the eighty-two that are now required. 

That will be the first time that electric loco- 
motives have been used on tracks that extend 
over more than one engine division, and it 
will give the first good chance to test the ad- 
vantages of electric railway traction. Under 
the new system the railway will not need to 
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haul coal and to keep up coal yards and 
water tanks. There will be no more delays 
for taking on coal and water, or repair bills 
owing to poor coal and bad water; and the 
danger of forest fires caused by sparks from 
the locomotive will be at an end. 

The waterfalls of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Cascades can furnish, it is said, power 
enough to run every mile of railway west of a 
line drawn north and south through the centre 
of the state of Montana, and north of a line 
drawn from the southern border of Utah to 
the Pacific coast. Four great hydro-electric 
companies, in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana, are already equipped to furnish 
power for enormous electrification enterprises, 
and it is probable that within the next few 
years not less than ten thousand miles of 
mountain railways will be electrified. 


* 


THE QUESTIONING HABIT. 


"To excellent persons, thoroughly intent 
upon bringing up their children in the 
way they should go, make it a common 
practice to dispose of the youngsters’ endless 
‘twhys’’ with the brisk rejoinder, ‘‘ Just for 
a little bit of fun.’? Thanks to that simple 
device, the children have learned not to think 
they must know everything that is going on, 
or understand everything that is said; nor do 
they expect every command to be explained 
before it is obeyed. 

That the youngsters should have learned 
those useful lessons thus early is no doubt of 
great convenience to their parents; but there 
are other parents who will wonder whether 
the result may not have been attained at the 
expense of the children. Perhaps the informa- 
tion they were so keen to get may have been 
just the nourishment their minds needed at the 
moment. Possibly the rebuke to their curiosity 
may even be regarded as a check to their thirst 
for knowledge; or if the thirst remains as 
ardent as ever, may they not have come to 
believe that father and mother are not willing 
or able to quench it? And finally, if they are 
always left in ignorance of the reasons why 
their elders think a given course of action 
best, how shall they learn to choose the best 
course of their own accord? 

One father who has had some success in 
training his children to think and act for 
themselves well and wisely, declares that the 
secret lies in answering all their questions 
fully, frankly, and sympathetically. He tells 
the child everything he knows on each ques- 
tion that is asked, and if his knowledge is not 
adequate, spares no pains to make it so. The 
method is not always convenient for the 
teacher, but it results in a surprisingly large 
fund of information for the pupil, an ever- 
growing desire for more, a habit of going 
straight.to his father for enlightenment, and 
a sense of responsibility for his own conduct.. 

Aside from the inconvenience, the reason 
why parents so commonly object to this way 
of dealing with the questioning habit is the 
fear that the child will never permit them to 
make any exceptions; but experience has 
proved that the fear is groundless. Instead 
of making himself disagreeable, the child 
usually acquiesces. He is willing for once to 
remain ignorant; for having learned that his 
father and his mother are sympathetic and 
reasonable, he concludes that in this case it is 
not possible for them to explain, and so is 
content to obey without knowing why. 


* & 


THE PLIGHT OF POLAND. 


OW many of us understand that the 
great Eastern theatre of the war is and 
has been Poland? Some of the greatest 

battles have been fought either in Russian 
Poland or in Galicia, which was a part of 
the ancient kingdom of Poland, or in East 
Prussia, in which the Poles are almost as 
numerous as the Germans. Poland has suffered 
the same devastation, burning, and ravaging 
that fell to the lot of Belgium, with the differ- 
ence that there are more people and four 
times as much territory to suffer. The reason 
that we have not heard so much of the terrible 
distress of these people is because Poland is 
far away, buried in the heart of Europe, with 
no ambassadors, no representatives—no recog- 
nized political life. 

The very fact that Poland has been denied 
a national existence is perhaps one reason 
why it has expressed itself so intensely in the 
only way it had left—in its art and science. 
Chopin, Paderewski, Sienkiewicz and Madame 
Curie belong to no one country, but to the 
whole world. 

The old kingdom was long ago divided be- 
tween Russia, Germany, and Austria. When 











the war broke out the Germans expected the 
Poles to be in sympathy with them; but with 
the exception of a small band, called the Polish 
Legion, that took arms for Austria, but that 
disbanded in a few weeks, Poland has turned 
against Germany, and made itself a buffer for 
Russia precisely as Belgium made itself a 
buffer for France. The entire region where 
the fighting has been going on—a stretch of 
three hundred miles—has been fought over 
two or three times, five hundred towns 
or villages have been destroyed or nearly 
destroyed, the country has been ravaged, the 
crops burned or trampled into the ground, and 
the cattle seized; the winter finds a large part 
of the twenty million Poles in actual danger 
of freezing or starving to death. 

Russia has helped, but no nation under the 
strain of war can take charge of another entire 
nation. When we remember that $10,000,000 
means less than a dollar apiece to those who 
need it, we can begin to comprehend the 
situation. 

The Poles in the United States are doing 
all they can to save their fatherland from 
ruin, and the American public, which has . 
done so much for Belgium, is rising also to 
the new demand with astonishing liberality. 


® © 


WASHINGTON THE FARMER. 


| peor lessons may nearly always 
be drawn from the study of great men’s 
lives, even though for greatness there is 
no pattern. The birthday of George Washing- 
ton is a fit occasion for considering what in his 
career might be most helpful and stimulating 
to us in our own smaller orbits. Tradition 
and time have made him remote from us; 
the very phrase, the Father of his Country, 
has transported him from the sphere of men 
who merely are, or hope to be, fathers of fami- 
lies. Yet he touched life at so many points 
and left such complete and revealing records 
of his homely interests that for the ordinary 
American not even Lincoln’s life is more sug- 
gestive. Indeed, of the two, Washington comes 
more completely within the plain man’s com- 
prehéx: sion; in Lincoln there was more of the 
mystic; imagination played a larger part in 
his achievement than in Washington’s. 

The distinguishing characteristic exemplified 
in Washington’s private life is his love of 
the land. If you read his diary and his Mount 
Vernon letters, with their full and explicit 
details of planting and harvesting, their records 
of experiment for increasing production and 
improving the quality of the crop, their indi- 
cations of accurate knowledge and minute 
interest in the whole world of outdoors, you 
will feel ashamed to think how little you have 
done or are doing with your own small piece 
of land—you would hate to have George 
Washington come and look at it. You will be 
stimulated by reading those agricultural notes 
of his; you will want to do better work with 
your own place. And if you do not own a 
piece of land, reading his life and his letters 
will make you want to own one; it will give 
you the healthy interest in the soil, in birds, 
and dogs, and horses, that perhaps you lack. 
In his private capacity Washington was a great 
producer; some measure of his productive 
energy we should be glad to encourage in our- 
selves and in our sons. , 

Thinking of the dollar—trading, haggling, 
buying and selling—is inseparable from the 
life of the ordinary American, and it had its 
part in Washington’s life, too; but he did not 
allow it to usurp the main place, even when 
he was leading the life of a private citizen. 
He loved the land, he tried to understand it 
and all that grew and flourished on it, and he 
tried to make it better and more fruitful. | 

He would have little patience with the slack 
farmers of to-day; he would have still less 
with those clerks and money changers whose 
thoughts never reach beyond the city streets, 
and whose dream of achievement is to own a 
city house and a limousine. 

To read the quiet records of Washington’s 
home life should be as invigorating to a 
thoughtful young man as to read the narratives 
of his campaigns—and even more useful. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The course of the governmen' 

ship purchase bill has been the most inter- 
esting thing to watch at Washington. The 
Republican Senators continued to speak agains' 
it, and vied with one another in feats of endur 
ance. Senator Smoot spoke for eleven and 
one-half hours, and one continuous sessio! 
lasted thirty-seven hours. The Democrati: 
Senators having refused to amend the bill by 
forbidding the lease of purchased ships tv 
private corporations, they lost the support of 
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several Progressive Senators. On February 
1st, seven Democratic Senators suddenly joined 
with the opponents of the bill to recommit it 
to the committee on commerce. Unless the 
bill is amended in committee so as to satisfy 
the Democratic and Progressive Senators who 
are now unwilling to vote for it, it can hardly 
pass. -—Congress has passed the coast guard 
bill, which unites the life-saving and revenue- 
cutter services and provides pensions for retired 
members of the newly named coast guard. — 
Secretary Garrison has prepared six bills look- 
ing to the improvement of the army and of 
our system of national defense, and Senator 
Chamberlain has introduced them in the 
Senate. e 


HE PRICE OF WHEAT.—Wheat con- 

tinues to rise. By February 3d, it was 
$1.66 a bushel in the Chicago market, and 
flour was $9.50 a barrel. In some quarters 
an embargo on the exportation of wheat is 
suggested. ® 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.— The allied 

powers have not made any formal protest 
against the purchase of German ships by the 
United States government, and it is understood 
that Great Britain, although objecting to the 
proceeding on principle, will not formally pro- 
test unless such ships are used for trade with 
German or Dutch ports. ——The Dacia sailed 
for Rotterdam January 31st. The news that 


she had been stopped by British cruisers was | 


daily expected. The steamship Wilhelmina, 
on the sea with a cargo of breadstuffs for Ger- 
many, was also in danger of seizure, for Eng- 
land on February 2d declared that on account 
of the recent decree by which the government 
seized all the flour and grain in Germany, it 
would treat all such cargoes as contraband, 
subject to seizure without compensation. ~ 
& 


RIDGE DYNAMITED. — On February 
2d, the railway bridge at Vanceboro, 
Maine, across the St. Croix River between 
Maine and New Brunswick, was dynamited ; 
it was badly damaged, but not destroyed. A 


man who gave the name of Werner Horn was. 


arrested at Vanceboro, and admitted that he 
blew up the bridge. He claimed to be a 
German officer, and declared that he was 
immune from extradition, since his act was an 
act of war. The bridge is used by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and Canadian war sup- 
plies have passed over it. 
® 
ABOR MATTERS.—The Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations continued its 
sessions in New York. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., J. P. Morgan, Charles W. Eliot, John 
Hays Hammond, Samuel Untermyer, John 
Mitchell, and John R. Lawson, an on of 
the United Mine Workers, were witnesses. 


interesting episode was the friendly ocala: 


between Mr. Rockefeller and ‘‘Mother’’ Jones, | 
the labor agitator, which led to an equally | 


friendly meeting of the two to talk on the mine | 


situation in Colorado. 
& 


EXICO.—Mexico City is again in the) 


hands of the forces that support Presi- 
dent Carranza. General Obregon, at the head 
of an army of twenty thousand men, entered 
the city on January 28th, the soldiery of Gen- 
eral Zapata having withdrawn without offer- 
ing any resistance. The Carranza government, 
which had been at Vera Cruz for several weeks, 
at once prepared to return to the national 
capital. ——General Carranza has replied to 
the oil companies, which protested against his 
recent decrees concerning taxation and restric- 


tion of operations, that much of the devel-) 


opment in the oil region is based on illegal 
coneessions, or even on absolute usurpation, 
and that the companies must prove within 


three months the legality of their titles, or see | 
the government take over their properties. —— | 
It is not yet clear why Villa and Zapata were | 


not able to hold the capital and give efficient 
support to the provisional presidents named by 
the convention. It is evident, however, that 


the farther Villa advances beyond the six | 
northern states of Mexico, the less control he | 


can exercise over his army, and the less strength 
h January 30th, 





word came that Villa had been shot and se- | 


| crossing the desert did not appear at the 


with Colonel Fierro of his staff. Fierro is the | Syez Canal, and it is doubtful whether there 


iuan who is accused of shooting the English- | are any forees stronger than raiding parties 
| within a hundred miles of the canal. 
|such raiding party attempted to bridge the 
THE BUROPEAN WAB_ |aanal at a point thirty-five miles north of 
| Suez, February 2d, but fled in disorder when 
|attacked. Farther east a revival of Turkish 
| activity was reported from the borders of 
| Transcaucasia and Persia. Manceuvring in 
barine campaign against British merchant | 


verely wounded at Aguascalientes in a quarrel 


man, Benton. 


(From January 27th to February 3d.) 


Last December, Admiral von Tirpitz, the 
‘val minister of Germany, said that a sub- 


a 


‘ips promised more military advantage than 
"'y number of Zeppelin raids on London. 
ile Germans have apparently determined on 
ch a campaign, and have actually begun to 
“rry it out. On January 30th, a submarine 
vrpedoed two British merchant vessels in the 
nannel, not far from the port of Havre, and 
ii the same day the U-21, still more daring, 
‘aught three English vessels in the Irish Sea, 
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ships. The exploit has greatly excited the 
English people. The country is so dependent 
on foreign countries for its necessary food that 
any serious interruption of its overseas trade 
would be a terrible blow, and might easily 
prove fatal. There is as yet no reason to 
believe that the German submarine fleet is 
strong enough to put a stop to English com- 
merce, but it has made England very uneasy, 
and sent the rates of marine insurance flying 
upward. The exploit of the U-21, which 
made its way unobserved into an inclosed. sea 
in the midst of the British Isles, more than a 
thousand miles from the nearest German base, 
is very remarkable. Before the war began, it 
would have been thought impossible. 

On February ist, several large airships ap- 
peared off Dover, but the fire of the forts drove 
them away. Word was sent to London, and 
every preparation made for the long-expected 
air raid, but the Zeppelins did not appear. 

The campaign in the west made no progress 
at any point along the line. There were artil- 
lery duels all the way from the Vosges to the 
North Sea, and small gains in trench fighting 
were reported by both sides. The battle line 
remained essentially unchanged, however. 

In the east, the activity was entirely on 
extreme wings of the extended front. The 
German forces facing Warsaw were quiet until 
the end of the week, when there were signs of 
a renewed offensive along the river Bzura. 
| The Russians have prepared a strong line of 
defenses running through Bloni, about twenty 
| miles from Warsaw, and there are rumors that 
| they find it worth while to retire to them. 

In East Prussia, another Russian army has 








" THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AND THE 
KING OF SAXONY. 


appeared north of Tilsit, to threaten the flank 
of the Germans who are facing the other Rus- 
sian army near Gumbinnen. The aim of the 
Russians is clearly to avoid the Masurian 
region, in which they suffered the terrific defeat 
at Tannenberg from von Hindenburg, and to 
threaten Kénigsberg from the northeast, in- 
stead of from the southeast. Lively fighting 
was reported from this region, but the Russian 
advance was slow, and did not appear to 
| be a serious menace. It had not, at last 
| accounts, crossed the river Niemen. In the 
n} Carpathians the forces are in touch from 
Tarnow to the neighborhood of Kirlibaba pass. 
It is not easy to disentangle the truth from 





side, a decisive action is still to come. One 
Austro- German force has evidently put a 
stop to the easy occupation of Bukowina and 
Transylvania by the Russians, and another is 
apparently descending the Carpathians, as if 
to relieve Przemysl. What success will attend 
the latter movement was not clear when the 
record closed. 

Another army made up of both Austrian 
and German troops was reported to be concen- 





| of Servia. 
and he is said to have 300,000 men. 





A GERMAN SUBMARINE. 


One 


the hill country thereabouts is very difficult, 
especially in the winter, and a successful 
offensive campaign is hardly to be expected 
from either side at present. Incidentally, it 
is interesting to observe that Russia is now 
fighting, or may be called on to fight, along 
a frontier more than 1,500 miles in length 
—from Tilsit, in East Prussia, to Tabriz, in 
Persia. They have driven out the Turks who 
occupied Tabriz recently. Germany fights on 


oily thirty or forty miles from Liverpool, or- | two frontiers, one in the west three hundred 
dvved the erews into the boats, and sunk the | miles long, and the other somewhat longer. 


| the conflicting assertions of the two official | 
statements, but it is clear that, although there 
have been local advantages gained by each | 
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L-S Self-Threading Needle 

for Sewing Machines. 
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Pants for 
Infants 


It is important to choose 
OMO because they are 
scientifically made of ma- 
terials that are soft and 
pliable, yet thoroughly 
waterproof. They are very durable 
and can be washed. Ask your dealer 
for OMO Pants, plain or lace-trimmed, 
50c. to $1.00. 

Also OMO Bibs and Crib Sheets made from OMO 
Sanitary Sheeting or OMO Rubber Sheeting. 
Or write to us, giving your dealer’s name, and 
receive a valuable Baby Booklet. 

THE OMO MFG. CO., 
56 Walnut Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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Mellow warmth 
in all rooms! 








What every owner enjoys most 
about radiator heating is its 
constant cozy comfort — from 
room to room you have the 
same soft, equal warmth — dur- 
ing bitterest storm or blue-cold 
calm. With radiator heating 
you never have to scurry along 
a frigid hall, drafty stairway, or 
room heated ‘in spots’ — in- 
stead, all rooms, run-ways, 
nooks and corners are of one 
snug temperature, under the 
health-protective heating of 


AFRICAN, [DEAL 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least fuel 
because unnecessary to force the fire 
to send heat to windward rooms. Re- 
gardless of the direction of the wind, 
the heat is gently but positively circu- 
lated through the hollow piping to the 
AMERICAN Radiators; the more 
heat needed to meet the cold, the 
faster will be the flow. A positive 
cure for old, cold houses! 


No need to burn high-priced coals! 
IDEAL SMOKELESS Boilers burn 
cheapest grades of soft coal and lignites. 
Thenthere are IDEAL WOOD BURN- 
ING Boilers, IDEAL Boilers for hard 
coal, for natural gas, oil, coke, etc. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators get the utmost volume of 
heat out of the fuel burned, hence the 
rapidly increasing adoption through- 
out both Americas, Europe, Australia 
and Japan. 

These outfits quickly prove they are an in- 
vestment — not an expense — as property 
thus outfitted sells quicker or at 10% to 
15% higher rental. Pays far better than 
money loaned at 6%, in their coal-savings, 
absence of repairs, greater cleanliness of 
household furnishings and decorations. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are now very simply put in buildings without 
tearing up or disturbing occupants or present 
heaters until ready to start fire in the 
IDEAL Boiler. Thousands of these ideal 
outfits are put in during coldest weather 
when old, crude, heating devices crack 
or collapse. 
Sg a We cordially 
F invite the in- 
oo quiry of any- 
one interested 
in the mellow, 
healthful, eco- 
nomical heat- 
ing of stores, 
schools, 
churches, 
offices, thea- 
ters, farm or 
city houses, etc. 
Ask for free 
“Ideal 
Heating.” Why 
not write us fo- 
day? Iron 
prices now rule 





A No. 5-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 
456 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN book: 
Radiators,costingowner$210, - 
were used to heat this cottage. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, compe- 


a Fitter. Bano did not in- 
clude costof labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc.,which vary accord- the lowest of a 
ing toclimatic and other condi- decade. Better 
tions. act now! 


$150 stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 





with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 


Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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ODE TO MY GOOSE 
By D.E.Wheeler 


Wy E, lay thy head, Hypatia, on my knee, 
As is thy habit when this life goes ill; 
Inviting my fond fingers to make free 
With velvet feathers and an iron bill; 
Let us together quiz this queer old world 
That treats its humbler habitants with scorn, 
Preferring peacocks in their gaudy dress 
And proud-eyed tail unfurled 
To thee, although thy plumage oft hath borne 
The weight of all the world’s deep weariness! 


Shame on the writers that thy quills have armed 
With weapons mightier than the gun or sword! 
But few have thanked thee for those arrows 

charmed 

That, dipped in ink, gave farthest flight to word ; 
So do blind mortals let their love run loose 

On things of beauty merely—to vain end: 

Hence other birds from skylark to the swan 
Save thee, my homely goose, 

Have found in poet celebrant and friend 

And had their loveliness long dwelt upon. 


The nightingale may warble in her dell 
Rare strains that ravish every listening ear; 
Doomed swans may sing their most melodious 
knell, 

And wring from rocks the tribute of a tear; 
Bold, blithesome larks may trill at heaven’s gate, 
The robin and the wren gay spring proclaim ; 
For all of these I would not give thy ery 

That greets me as I wait 
Thy tumbling steps each morning, faithful dame; 
I love thy creaking call and varnished eye! 


’Tis strange man holds thee but a noisy fool— 
Philosopher of feathered kind, I say! 

The owl assumes high airs of learned school, 
But is the biggest dullard of the day! 

But in our foolish Topsy-turvy-dom 
The owl’s awarded wisdom for base craft, 

While thou, profoundly simple, art held light 
As any fallen crumb! 

I would wax furious had I not long laughed 

At all our sophistries called wrong and right. 


Cease then thy gaggling at the witless folk, 
Return not every passing gibe and sneer, 
Maintain thy dignity ’gainst idle joke; 
Recall thou art much more than doth appear. 
Thank nature that thou hast no dangerous grace, 
Nor golden voice to lure the souls of us; 
Be glad thy hidden virtues do not limn 
Thy noncommittal face. 
Ye gods! Geese once saved Rome with little fuss, 
And might have taught its eagles how to swim! 
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THE ETERNAL QUEST. 


HERE is one thing that every human 
being seeks. There is something for 
which the heart of mankind cries out. 
Weare all, at some time, conscious of the 
need that we fulfill the law of our being. 
Imagine a man born with a native 

capacity for music amounting to genius, who yet 
never made music nor even heard it. Imagine a 
man whom God Almighty meant to be greatest 
among the world’s artists, who was compelled by 
circumstances to be the driver of an ash cart. We 
can dimly picture to ourselves the tragedy of such 





a soul, to which life had denied the chance of ful- | 


filling the law of its nature. 

But we all of us suffer in something like the 
same way. There is one fundamental law of all 
human nature. Human nature is divine nature, 
for we are made in God’s image, after His like- 
ness. His nature is our inheritance, and God is 
Love. Our human nature, like the soul of the 
thwarted musician or artist, cries out constantly 
the need it feels to express its love and unselfish- 
hess. Born as we are, of God, unselfishness must 
find expression in our lives—or we must be mis- 
erable. We can no more be happy and selfish 
than a musician could be happy without the power 
of musical expression. Sometimes, “urged by a 
restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the 
spirit,” we become conscious that our souls are 
hungry and needy. And how do we try to satisfy 
thathunger? Too often by being still more selfish! 
By trying to get and hold more of the good things 
of life for ourselves! The tragic absurdity of it! 

In one of his books, Doctor Grenfell wonders 
how any man can ever feel that life is not one 
glorious privilege after another; he marvels that 
anyone can become a pessimist in such a world! 
And what is the life that this enthusiast lives, what 
is the life he finds so wonderful? Is it passed 
amidst culture, and art, and wealth, and leisure, 
and comfort, and luxury? On the contrary, it is on 
the barren, bleak, lonely coast of Labrador, where 
he ministers to the bodies and souls of a few poor 
fishermen. There he gives himself wholly to the 
needs of others. He has fulfilled the law of his 
being. The law of every human being is the 
same. We all are born of God. Only to the 
degree that a man fulfills that law can he satisfy 


the need of his soul. 
clip-clop! of Doctor Pedbury’s old mare 
sounded fainter and fainter down the 
village street. “O Harriet, why couldn’t I have 
fallen downstairs some other time?” 

“Nonsense! I’m all right,” declared Harriet, 
“and you'll feel more cheerful when you’ve had 
your chicken broth.” 

Nevertheless, her face grew anxious when she 
left the room. There would be not only the actual 
service, but so many necessary extras to keep 
Phebe contented: reading aloud, and writing 
letters, and gathering the news, and playing 
games— Harriet experienced a queer sinking 
sensation at the thought. She would not have an 
ounce of strength to spare. 

“Harriet,” said Phebe the next morning, “you 
remember Rose Angelica Trippitt, don’t you?” 

“Of course Ido! She was our imaginary little 
cousin, who had golden hair, and dimples, and a 
singing voice, and all the things we wanted and 
didn’t have. She used to seem almost as real as 
we ourselves.” 

“Rose Angelica, when she grew up, became a 
trained nurse,” announced Phebe gravely, “and 
I’ve just engaged her services. I’m going to need 
amusing, you know—lots of it. You’ll promise to 
play the game?” 

“Tf you want me to,” assented Harriet. 

“Very well, then,” Phebe announced. 


& & 
“NURSE TRIPPITT.” 


E said only yesterday you were on the 
verge of a breakdown, and if I didn’t 
take good care of you, you’d go over!” 
wailed Phebe Emmons, as the clip-clop! 














“Rose 





Angelica says that you are not to make an extra 
trip downstairs to bring me the newspapers; they 
can wait until you have to get my tray. Rose 
Angelica won’t have unnecessary running up and 
down stairs. 

“But, Phebe dear, you know you always like —” 

“My likes have nothing to do with it. Nurse 
Trippitt says no!”’ 

Nurse Trippitt said no to a good many other 
things; moreover, she prescribed occasional naps 
for Harriet, and daily walks, even if the invalid 
had to be left alone, comfortably established at a 
window, and an equal share of all the goodies that 
the neighbors sent in. Occasionally Harriet tried 
to quote Nurse Trippitt first, but Phebe had an 
untired mind and a quicker wit; moreover, she 
was the invalid, and could always win with: 

“But you said you’d play, Harriet; and you 
know very well if Nurse Trippitt were real she 
wouldn’t let you do that. It isn’t playing fair!” 

Moreover, Nurse Trippitt brought with her a 
delightful sense of youth, and fun, and fancy; she 
recalled the days when two little pig-tailed sisters 
used to play in garden nooks with the beauteous 
Rose Angelica. 

“And her hair,” Phebe confided, “is just as 
golden as ever, only it’s tucked up under her cap. 
And the dimple’s still there, Harriet.” 

“T’ve noticed it,” said Harriet. ‘She’s the same 
old Rose Angelica.” 

When Phebe had recovered, save for a tempo- 
rary crutch, and carried off Harriet, weary and 
pale, for a fortnight’s rest in the country, they 
agreed that they could bear warm testimony to 
Nurse Trippitt’s efficiency. Doctor Pedbury said 
that he could, too. 

“Nothing like harnessing a vigorous imagination 
and making it work,” he declared. ‘There are 
half a dozen cases I’d have some chance of curing 
if I could only employ Nurse Trippitt.” 
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OUR BAMBOO CONNECTION. 


HIS incident happened on the telegraph line 

that ran along the old Talavera road in 

northern Luzon in the Philippines, writes 

a Companion contributor. It was not the only 

| thing that happened on that lonely trail, but it is 

interesting because it shows how the native Fili- 
pino relies on bamboo for every need. 

The insurgents had cut the line in two with a 
bolo about five miles north of our station. As the 
operator at that time acted as lineman, operator, 
and electrician, and as I held that rather exacting 
position, there was only one thing for me to do, 
and that was to go and repair it. 

Saddling my pony, I rode over to headquarters 
and asked the lieutenant for a detail to accompany 
me. Much to my dismay, he assigned a native 
sergeant and five privates from the Ilocano native 
scouts. Whether the Ilocano scouts were really 
loyal to the Americans or not, I, like many other 
American soldiers, had uncomfortable suspicions. 
I covertly watched the little brown men with 
their rifles slung across their backs, gayly chatting 
with one another as we rode across the hot, dusty 
plains, and I found myself wondering which would 
be first to receive the contents of my six-shooter 
when they turned on me. 

But that never happened. The Ilocano has 
proved that he can be thoroughly trusted. 

After a tiresome ride with the rays of a tropic 
sun beating down on us, past a cocoanut grove 
with its noisily chattering monkeys and its scream- 
ing parrots, one of the scouts came riding back to 
tell me that the break in the line had been found. 

The insurgents had taken a clean two spans of 
wire. I had brought some wire with me, but after 
twenty minutes of hard work I found that the ends 
lacked six feet of meeting. I sat down beside the 
road and said all the uncomplimentary things 
I could think of about the insurgents, while I 
mopped my face with my handkerchief. When 
I got through talking there was still not enough 
wire by about six feet. 

If there were only a wire fence, a guy wire, or 
even a few strips of tin! But so far as I could 
see, there was absolutely nothing we could use as 
a conductor. I began to think I should be com- 
pelled to ride back to our station for more wire, 
when the Llocano sergeant, kneeling by my side, 
asked in Spanish if we could not get over the 
difficulty by using bamboo. 

He explained that he had been a lineman in the 
employ of the Spanish government at one time, 
and had done something of the kind before. I 
told him to-go ahead and try it. 

The sergeant and two of the privates cut a 
bamboo pole seven feet long, split it carefully 
lengthwise into halves, and with the utmost care 
knocked out the thin partition at each joint except 
at the ends. The joint growths that closed up the 
ends of the pole made a really tight little trough. 
Next the Ilocanos bent back each end of the 
broken wire three or four inches, so as to forma 
hook, which they inserted into either end of the 
bamboo trough. Then they fastened both ends of 
the bamboo trough to the looped ends of the wire 
with a come-along rope I had brought with me. 

The sergeant rode back half a mile, filled all six 
canteens in the brook, and emptied the water into 
the trongh. Every sounder on the old Talavera 
line came down with a sharp click as if in salute 
to the sergeant’s bamboo connection! The cur- 
rent was of course conducted through the water 
with perfect readiness. 
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FORMIDABLE PETS. 


T is with wild lions in the Africa of to-day that 

Sir Alfred Pease is chiefly concerned in his 

recent “Book of the Lion”; nevertheless, he 
has a few pages to spare for the tamed lions of 
ancient Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. 

That cats were worshiped in Egypt, in the 
temple of the Goddess Pasht at Bubastis, most 
people know; oddly enough, the fact is much less 
familiar that pussy’s noblest cousin, Felis leo, also 
received divine honors, both at Heliopolis and 
Leontopolis. In Persia also lions were the sacred 
animals of the Goddess Anahita, and those kept 
in her temple were as tame and harmless as 
kittens; the chronicles record that they affec- 
tionately “caressed” visitors to her shrine, and 
behaved with entire “modesty and decency” at 
their meals. In Greece, the priests of Cybele 
| were a kind of mendicant friars, who were accom- 

panied in their wanderings by tamed wild beasts. 
| These were often lions, captured in the Greek 
| mountains, where they were then plentiful. It 
| was these Greek monks who first introduced into 
Italy the splendid animal destined to become so 
hideously popular with the crowds of the arena in 
the days of the Christian persecution. 

The lion was also associated with palaces and 
kings in the ancient world. Sometimes they were 








trained for the chase, occasionally even for war. 
Rameses II was accompanied to battle by his lion, 
Anta-m-nekht, which bounded beside the horses 
of his chariot, and struck down with a blow of his 
paw any of the enemy who came near. The lions 
of the Assyrian kings were less belligerent; and 
it is amusing to learn that when domesticated, 
they were shaved as poodles are to-day. Of the 
mane, only a frill was left round the face; on the 
body a few decorative tufts or bands, and the tuft 
at the end of the tail; indeed, the fashion for 
poodles is probably a survival of what was once 
the most modish hair cut for the king of beasts 
when at court among the kings of men. 

That lions can be friendly, well-behaved, and 
trustworthy domestic companions Mlle. Rosa 
Bonheur, the famous painter of animals, certainly 
proved. At her country estate of By, she allowed 
her lions entire freedom within the grounds, and 
it was never abused. They were like great dogs 
—affectionate to their mistress, and either indiffer- 
ent or casually friendly to visitors. Unfortunately, 
the visitors rarely reciprocated either attitude, and 
their protests at length curtailed the liberty of the 
harmless, but too formidable, pets. Mademoiselle 
Bonheur’s favorite lion, however, was uncaged 
when he died. Old and sick, he lay at the foot of 
the staircase as the end drew near, watching with 
fading eyes for her approach. He met death with 
her arm about his neck; his great paws, although 
they clung to her pathetically, never unsheathed 
their claws even in the final throes; and he tried 
to the last to lick her hand. 
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ANXIOUS MOMENTS. 
French, in Chicago Record-Herald. 
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A DIPLOMAT. 


ILLY, aged five, had a cheerful conviction 
that the main reason of being grown up was 
to furnish small people with the things they 

liked best. Daddy was of course the first cause 
of this belief, but it might have wavered if it had 
not been for Cousin Edward. He was a gay and 
liberal bachelor, who loved nothing better than to 
talk with Billy, unless it were to indulge and 
pamper him. Whenever he came visiting, and 
that was pretty often, at least two of his many 
pockets were sure to hold things a small boy would 
gloat over or breathlessly devour. So it is not 
strange Billy fell in a way of running to meet his 
“best pal,” shouting as he ran, “Cousin Edward! 
O Cousin Edward! What did you bring we-all 
this time?” 

That suited Cousin Edward; he gave up rap- 
turously, after permitting himself to be searched. 
Billy’s mother, however, felt otherwise; it morti- 
fied her that her son should seem to expect, and 
even to demand, such indulgence. 

So she talked things over with Billy and showed 
him the error of his ways, and Billy promised 
mother manfully not even to look expectant the 
next time Cousin Edward came. On Saturday 
Cousin Edward came as usual, wearing an over- 
coat whose pockets bulged with fatness. Since 
the day was sharply cold, he sat down in front 
of the fire without removing it, drew Billy upon 
his knee, and began an animated conversation 
about things in general, byt without referring once 
to toys and candy. Billy did his best to seem 
interested, but he could not keep his attention 
from wandering; he began to wriggle on his 
perch, then slid from it, leaned against the visitor 
and said with a deep sigh, “Cousin Edward, you 
didn’t bring nothin’ but yourself this time, did 
you?” 

The involuntary interrogative was too much for 
Cousin Edward, who had been warned by mother 
what to expect. Exactly a minute later two boys, 
one very tall, the other very short, knelt upon the 
hearthrug, plundering impartially the pockets of 
an overcoat that lay crumpled between them. 
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UNDER FIRE. 


HIS narrative of a typical day in the siege 

warfare that has been going on so long in 

France and Belgium comes from the letter 
of an English infantryman on the firing line, 
that is printed in the London Times. The fighting 
is laborious and monotonous work; there is little 
of the pomp or the glory of war about it. Even in 
a successful action, the infantryman is principally 
concerned with keeping under cover and getting 
his rifle to work. 

“We had been digging trenches all day in heavy 
soil after a hard fight the day before, and had 
been persistently shelled. Only one man was 
killed, but we had lost three of our horses, includ- 
ing two from our ‘cooker,’ 

“We had hoped to be able to get some sleep, 
but at midnight were roused up and had to march 
off a mile or so and start digging again. It wasa 
case of a race against time, for at daybreak we 
were certain to be shelled. We dug hard all 
through the night, and when the dawn came we 
had got down about four feet, through the stickiest 
clay I have ever had the misfortune to have to 
shift. We planted turnips all along the parapets 
(it was in the middle of a root field), and then sat 
down to try to get some sleep. The trenches 
were not big enough to lie down in. 

“The shelling soon began, and lumps of earth 
began to come over from where the shrapnel was 
hitting the ground in front. One of them burst 
just on the parapet of our small trench, and half 
buried the men who were in it, but they were 
pulled out unhurt. That was the only damage we 








suffered, although nearly or quite sixty shells 
must have dropped very near us. 

“We were not allowed to have much rest, though, 
for in another hour we got the order to advance. 
The German artillery now began to leave us and 
search for our guns on the crest behind, so we got 
out of our trenches in comparative peace and 
advanced in open order across the fields. ... In 
another half hour we had got to another ruined 
farm, behind which we waited for the rest of the 
line. Soon we saw them advancing to our right, 
and got the signal to carry on. In little parties 
we left the farm and crawled along the ditches 
until we lined up along a hedge another quarter 
of a mile on, and here we came under very heavy 
shrapnel fire. Every few seconds the shrapnel 
came whistling and tearing through the tall poplars 
of the hedge, behind whose trunks we crouched. 
A bit of shell as big as a brick went over my right 
shoulder within an inch of my ear. It was only 
a@ matter of time before we should lose men, of 
course, so when we had got breath we moved off 
in file to the left up a ditch that led to some out- 
houses, and lined out at five paces’ interval just 
beyond it. 

“The rifle fire now began to make itself felt, 
and as we continued our advance I noticed, in a 
kind of casual way, little heaps of khaki, and saw 
wounded men being tied up or making their way 
to the rear. 

“Soon the prisoners began to come in, and 
before long we had more than we could do with. 
We sent them back in little parties under a few 
men, using the slightly wounded for preference. 
Some of our men had taken a trench or two with 
the bayonet. 

“With about a hundred men we got along to a 
burning farm a little to our left front, and from 
there had a splendid field of fire at the enemy’s 
position. The farmyard was full of burning straw, 
but round it were playing a litter of little white 
pigs. Soon a shrapnel came and knocked over a 
couple of them. I felt so sorry for them as they 
lay there; they had been so full of fun chasing 
each other all over the place—such a contrast to 
what was going on about them.” 
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A LIGHTNING CHANGE. 


HE late Lord Salisbury, says Count Paul 
Vassili in his book, “Behind the Veil at the 
Russian Court,” shared with the rest of his 
family the defect of being rather careless in 
his dress and general appearance. Lord Odo 
Russell, who long represented England at Berlin, 
told Count Vassili this amusing little anecdote in 
illustration of that characteristic. 

“One evening,’’ says the count, ‘Lord Odo 
and I were chatting about Lord Salisbury’s atti- 
tude toward his personal appearance,— not ill- 
naturedly, for it is doubtful which of us had the 
greater admiration for the remarkable statesman 
in question,—and Lord Odo laughingly mentioned 
to me his surprise when one day, after the dinner 
bell of the embassy had been rung, he found Lord 
Salisbury, who was living there, still busy at work 
in his study. 

“‘He rushed out,’ said the ambassador, ‘and 
before I had time to put aside the papers on the 
table, literally in three minutes, was back again 
ready for dinner. Now in that time he could not 
even have washed his hands, yet there he was in 
evening clothes! I could not help asking him how 
he managed to dress so quickly. “Oh, my dear 
Russell,” he said, ‘anyone can change his coat 
at once, and I had black trousers on already.”’” 


e & 
EXPERT ASSISTANCE. 


AR conditions, when a nation is in arms, 

are not entirely like those the professional 

soldier meets in the routine drilling of 
boyish recruits in a time of peace. The Evening 
Post Saturday Magazine offers the following 
experience of a German officer: 

A Prussian Landwehr company was being mus- 
tered into service, and there were many things to 
be done. Uniforms, equipment, rifles, were to be 
distributed, rolls prepared, reports made out, and 
quartermaster’s lists checked up. The captain 
had his hands full. He ordered his first sergeant 
to find a man who could write neatly and figure 
a little. 

The first sergeant was equal to the emergency. 
Corporal Kammermeyer was promptly summoned 
and crisply detailed for duty as company clerk. 
The corporal reported to the captain, who looked 
him over with a glance of distrust. 

“So you can figure, corporal,” he said. 

“A little, sir, at your service.” 

The captain still looked dubious. 

“What is your occupation in civil life?” he 
asked. 

“T am professor of mathematics, captain,” was 
the reply. 

eS & 


HUMORING THE VICAR. 


HE parishioners understood that a certain 

amount of jealousy existed between the 

dignified vicar and his energetic young cu- 
rate, says a British weekly, but they never over- 
looked the fact that the material benefits came 
from the vicarage. 

The vicar had just returned from his annual 
month’s vacation and was making a round of the 
district. At a cottage door he came across a 
recent addition to his flock lying contentedly’in 
the arms of its fond mother. After inquiring the 
baby’s name, he said: 

“IT sincerely hope the little fellow has been bap- 
tized?” 

“Oh, well, sir,” replied the tactful mother, with 
a curtsey, “1 should not like to go so far as to 
say that—you being away; but your young man 
came round and did what he could.” 


THE VICTIM. 


N honor of a visit to his plant by the governor 
of the state, writes a contributor to Everybody's 
Magazine, an automobile manufacturer once 

had a complete car assembled in about seven 
minutes. 

Some weeks after this feat was heralded in the 
daily papers, the telephone at the factory rang 
vigorously. 

“The newspapers say that you assembled a car 
in seven minutes at your factory. Is that true?” 
the voice asked. 

“Yes,” came the reply. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said the calm inquirer, “only I’ve 


a 





| got the car!” 
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NE warm afternoon in August 


THE BIG MARSH. 
Johnnie was sitting in Daddy 


By E. W. FRENTZ. 
O Jake’s shop, watching the old 
man as he put a new seat in a chair. 

‘*T guess I shall have to go out 
to the big marsh to-morrow,’’ said 
Daddy Jake. 

‘‘What do you have to go there for?’’ 
asked Johnnie. 

‘*To get some more rushes. I’ve got only 
enough left to finish this job, and August is 
the best time to cut them.’’ 

‘‘What are rushes, Daddy Jake?’’ 

‘‘Why, these things,’’ and the old man held 
up the coarse cord that he had been weaving 
back and forth across the frame of the chair; 
and Johnnie saw then that it was not a string, 
as he had thoughf, but the long, dry, ribbon- 
like leaves of a plant, twisted tightly together ; 
and Daddy Jake told him how rushes grow, 
and that in August, for hundreds of years, 
people have gathered them to make seats for 
chairs. 

‘*May I go with you?’”’ asked Johnnie, after 
a while. 

‘‘Do you think your legs are long enough ?’’ 

‘‘Why, is it very far?’’ 

‘‘Not very far from here to there, but pretty 
far up and down. The mud is deep. Do you 
think you could stand it to sink in up to your 
knees, and feel the cold, black mud oozing up 
between your toes ?’’ 

Johnnie thought he could. 

‘*All right, then, ’’ said Daddy Jake. ‘‘You 
be here at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Perhaps you can help me some; and anyway, 
it’s more fun when there are two.’’ 

So just as the clock struck nine the next 
morning, Johnnie turned in at the old man’s 
gate. Daddy Jake was ready. He gave 
Johnnie a pair of funny little thin boards to 
carry—boards about a foot wide and two feet 
long, with holes in them in which were straps 
like skate straps. In his own hand he carried 
a sharp sickle. 

It took them nearly an hour to reach the 
marsh, for the old man wore long, heavy 
rubber boots, and walked slowly. 

The marsh was beautiful, Johnnie thought; 
for as far as he could see on every side the 
soft green of the rushes stretched away like a 











































































































































































































































































Drawn sy W. A. MCCULLOUGH 


I’m sorry that I broke the vase 
When I gave the flowers to Ruth; 





ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


By A. W. McCULLOUGH. 


But with that picture on the wall, 
I’m sure to tell the truth. 








leaked and water had run 
down on the platform. A 
glassy coating of ice covered 
the boards, and as Fred reached 
it, his feet shot out from under 
him. The flagpole came down 
with a whack as Fred pitched 
forward. He flung out his 
hands to grasp the railing; but 
he missed it, and his fingers 
grasped instead the soft folds 
of the flag. 

Fred was never quite sure 
what happened in the next instant. He knew 
that he had slid under the railing and over 
the edge of the icy boards, and that he was 
falling; but his tight grip on the red, white 
and blue flag held, and there he hung with 
his feet dangling in the empty air far above 
the ground. The pole had caught behind two 
of the little posts that held up the railing. 

For several seconds Fred was too frightened 
to do anything except to cling with all his 
strength. Then he tried to move his hands 
upward, but that was hard to do without losing 
his hold. 

When he had been struggling for several 
minutes he realized that he could not climb 
up, and at that he was filled with dread. He 
shut his teeth tightly and clung to the flag. 
The red and white stripes were crumpled 
under his fingers, and directly above his eyes 
was a patch of the blue field with its white 
stars. 

He glanced downward, and his head swam 
dizzily ; after that, he kept his eyes shut. 

Once or twice he shouted for help, but his 
fingers began to slip, and thereafter he put all 
his strength and all his thoughts into the work 
of holding on. It was cold, and his hands 
were already numb and tired. Why did not 
Roger come! 

Far beneath him on the ground he could 
hear Skip barking loudly, and he knew that 
the little dog had seen his danger. It was the 
shrill, eager bark that the spaniel always gave 
when he was excited. 

Fred could not help thinking that if help 
did not come soon he would be lying down 
there on the cold, frozen ground beside Skip. 

Slowly his fingers were losing their hold; in 
a moment he would have to let go. The flag 
was strong, but his hands were weak and stiff. 
He was slipping, now an inch, now two inches, 
and now a little more. 

Then of a sudden he thought he heard voices, 


great field of grain, bending and bowing to the | anything he had ever tasted before, but good; | with them, to keep them awake through the|and he put all his remaining strength into 


morning breeze. 
man had told him it would be. 

He was about to take off his shoes and | 
stockings when Daddy Jake said, ‘‘Do you | 
think it is too warm for snowshoes ?’’ | 

‘*Snowshves?’? asked Johnnie, wonderi dl 
what the old man meant. 

Daddy Jake laughed. ‘‘Well, then, let’s call | 
them mudshoes. ’’ | 

And with that he picked up the two little | 
boards that Johnnie had been carrying, and | 
showed him how to strap them on his feet. 
Once they were in place, Johnnie found that 
he could walk even on the softest places with- 
out sinking in. It made him feel almost as 
free as a bird. 

Both Johnnie and Daddy Jake worked hard 
until nearly noon, cutting the rushes and tying 
them into bundles, which they carried to the 
dry bank by the side of the marsh. 

Just as Johnnie started out with the last 
bunch, Daddy Jake stooped and began to pull 
up some rushes by the roots. To Johnnie 
they looked exactly like those that they had 
been cutting, but Daddy Jake showed him 
that they were different. The roots were 
almost as large as a man’s finger, and full of 
twists and turns, as if they had started to 
grow in one way, and then had changed their 
mind. Johnnie thought they looked wiggly, 
like big fuzzy worms, for between the joints 
at the top of the roots were rows of little hairs 
that made him think of caterpillars. 

‘‘We may as well have some sweets, to pay 
us for our work,’’ said the old man, as he put 
the roots in his pocket. 

As soon as they got back to the house Daddy 
Jake took the roots from his pocket and washed 
them under the pump. When they were clean 
he cut them into little squares, which were 
hite at first, but which in a little while began 

take on the color of violets. 

‘nto a small tin dish he put some sugar, and 
ver it poured hot water until it melted. When 
it had boiled a few minutes, and become a 
thick syrup, he put the little squares into it 
\ stirred them round until they were all 
ered with the melted sugar. Then, with 
-kimmer, he took them out and spread them 
On a clean sheet of paper, where the wind 
Would strike them, but not the sun. 

in a little while they were dry, and Johnnie 
no'iced that each square sparkled like the head 

ota frost-covered nail. 

‘Taste them,’ said the old man. Johnnie 
put one into his mouth. It was different from 
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‘What is it?’’? he asked. 
‘*Sweet flag root,’’ said the old man. ‘‘When | 
I was a boy, people used to take it to church 


But it was wet, as the old a little ‘‘bitey’’? when he chewed it, but sweet | long sermons, and even now doctors sometimes | an effort to cling a moment longer. 
| and full of flavor as long as he only sucked it. 


use it in medicine. So you see that the big | 
| marsh is really a furniture store, a candy shop, | 
and a drug store, all in one, and you can pay | 
| in work for everything that you get there. ’’ | 





THE FLAG H 


ELPED FRED. 


By CLAYTON H. ERNST. 


ng they saw a flag flying at the top 


of the white pole in front of the house down | 
the road. There was another flag fluttering | 


from the piazza of the house at the top of the 


hill, and still another that they could just see | 


over the trees toward the town where the 
schoolhouse stood. It was February 22d, and 


HEN Fred and Roger Mason ran out | 


W: 


into the crisp air of the winter morn- | 


house the highest object they could see was the 
windmill on the knoll beyond the big maple. 

| ‘It would look fine up there,’’ said Roger, 
pointing to the big round water tank that was 
just below the fanlike arms of the wheel. 

Two minutes later Fred and Roger were 
standing at the foot of the windmill, looking 
up. 


| ‘See, we could fasten the pole almost straight 


Yes, some 
one was speaking, and now the voices were 
| directly over his head and the flag was moving 
upward. 

Even when Fred felt a strong hand grasp 
| his wrist and lift him up and up, he kept 
| his eyes closed. He did not open them until 
jhe realized that his father was holding him 
| close and patting him @ little, and saying, 
| ‘*There, there now, you’re safe.’’ And then 
he saw that Jimmy Dutton, the man who did 
odd jobs round the house for his father, was 
there, too, and that he was lifting up the flag. 

A few minutes later Fred was sitting in front 
of the blazing fire in the living room, sipping 
{a eup of hot cocoa and feeling very happy 
|and comfortable. Father and mother were 
there, too, and so were Roger and the water 
spaniel. 

‘*Well, Skip,’’ said father, ‘‘you’ve done 
some good work on this Washington’s Birth- 
day. If I hadn’t heard you barking so, I’d 





the Stars and Stripes were unfurled in memory | up against that little railing that runs round | never have looked out of the window, and then 


of George Washington. 

‘*‘Where is our flag?’’ asked Roger. 
must put one up, too.’’ 

‘*Tt’s in the attic in the old bureau drawer, ’’ 
said Fred. ‘‘Wait, and I’ll get it.’’ 


‘““We 


When he came out of the house with the | 


red, white and blue flag in his hands he found 
Roger playing with Skip. The little water | 
spaniel was frisking about in an even more | 
lively way than usual. He seemed to know | 
that it was a holiday. 


| the tank platform, and then people could see | 
it from everywhere,’’ declared Fred. ‘‘It 
| would surprise father and mother, too. Some 
| nails and a hammer are all we need.’” 

‘*T’ll get those,’’ said Roger. 

‘¢And while you’re gone I’ll be climbing up 
the ladder with the flag,’’ said Fred. 

Roger ran toward the house; Fred, with the 
| flag in his hand, mounted the iron rounds of | 
the windmill ladder. Once or twice before, 
|in the summer, Fred had climbed it, and so} 


i] shouldn’t have seen Fred until it was too 
| late.’ 
| At that, father moved his big armchair close 
| to the fire, and took Fred, cocoa cup and all, 
| upon his knee. Mother smoothed Fred’s hair, 
and Skip licked his little master’s fingers; but 
| Roger turned away and looked out of the 
| window, because there were tears in his eyes. 
What he saw made him give a shout of sur- 
prise. 


| **Seel?? he cried. ‘‘Jimmy Dutton is put- 


‘‘Now where shall we put this flag?’’ asked | he was not afraid; but he kept his eyes turned | _ ting up the flag!’’ 


Fred. 


| upward, and did not look down until he| 


And there, sure enough, high on the wind- 


It was a large one, made of heavy bunting, | reached the little platform that ran round the | mill where everyone could see, were the Stars 
and in the hem there were four brass rings | tank. Then he was careful to hold firmly to | and Stripes fluttering gayly in the breeze. 


through which to pass the rope. 
‘*First, of course, we need a pole,’’ said | 
Roger. 
What they finally found was a strong bamboo | 


pole eight feet long. To the pole they tied | Minutes passed, and he began to think that | 


the flag securely with stout pieces of rope, so 
that no matter how hard the wind blew, the 
flag would not be torn away. 

Skip had watched them patiently, although 
it was plain that he was eager for more lively 
play. He barked and wagged his tail when 
Roger jumped to his feet, raised the flag over 
his head, and cried, 
put it?’’ 


‘*We ought to fasten it up on some high 


place where people can see it,’’ said Fred. 
‘*The pole isn’t very long.’’ 


From where the brothers stood behind the | 


‘*Now where shall we 


| the railing and to keep his back against the | 
| rounded boards of the tank, for it seemed a | 


and he did not wish to fall. 


Roger must be having a hard time to find the | 
hammer. He amused himself by looking at 
the view. Far away over the fields toward 
town he caught glimpses of many flags that 
he had not been able to see from the ground. 
He wondered what could be seen from the 
other side of the tank, toward the hills and 
the pine woods. 

With the flagpole in his hand, he started 
round the narrow platform; and then, so sud- 
denly that he had no time even to cry out, 
something happened. 





There was a little place where the tank had | 


| Ss 





‘*T think there’s one out in the shed.’’ long way down to the snow-covered ground, 


| A GROWING MYSTERY. 
By FRANCIS McK. MORTON. 


There seems to be a mystery 
About the way we grow. 

I want it all explained to me— 
Does anybody know? 


Our last-year clothes are much too short, 
And last-year shoes too small ; 
| But never change of skin is bought 
For summer, spring, or fall. 


However much we grow inside, 
It always seems to fit; 

However much we wash outside, 
It never shrinks a bit! 





EES 00 SKIS BEEBE THE 


Home 
Cooking 


Fails on Beans 


It fails because home 
ovens can’t make beans 
digestible. Steam ovens 
are essential. Beans must 
be baked in small lots, in 
high heat and for hours. 


It fails because it crisps the 
top beans, mushes the middle 
beans, but leaves most of them 


less than half baked. 


It fails because beans should 
be mellow and whole, and 
home-baked beans are not. 


It fails because the sauce 
should be baked with the 
beans to give zest to every 
atom. 


Housewives should recog- 
nize that there are a few foods 
which can’t be prepared in a 
fit way at home. And beans 
stand first among them. 


VAN CAMPS 


PorRK&BEANS Tonare Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Van Camp’s will displace all 
old-style baked beans when you 
give them a chance to show. You 
will find that men prefer them. 
Thousands of hotels and lunch 
rooms serve them because they 
please the men. 


This dish is our specialty. For 
20 years our famous chefs have 
worked on it. They have created 
in this a new-style national dish. 
It is unique among all of its kind. 


Order it and try it. Compare 
it with the kinds you know. If it 
excels them all, stock your pantry 
with it. Have on hand some 
dainty meals ready for instant 
serving. 

Find out this matchless dish. 


If you do not find Van Camp’s 
the best beans you ever ate, your 
grocer will refund your money. 


(360) 
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FRIENDLY SKUNKS. 


OW and then the story is told of a little | 
N country girl who finds a family of interest- | 
ing black and white ‘“‘kittens” in the woods | 

and carries them home with much joy, only to be | 
| met by a horrified parent who loses no time in 
| explaining the unpleasant peculiarities of skunks. 
| As the child grows up, this first lesson may be 
| enforced by the sight of a next-door ne‘*>bor 
| burying his Sunday clothes in a secluded e of | 
| the garden. The disrepute of Mephitis mep..ctica 
is so firmly established that it is difficult to find 
anyone who has a good word to say about him. 

An account, however, in Outdoor World and 

Recreation, by Mr. Ernest H. Baynes, who scraped 

more than a casual acquaintance with a whole 
| family of skunks, gives a somewhat different 

character to what he declares is a much maligned 
| animal. 

By offering an occasional feast of meat, he 
made friends with a pair of skunks that lived in a 
burrow near a stone wall. One morning in early 
May he walked round to call, and just inside the 
entrance found a squirming mass of black and 
white young skunks, all tugging away at their 
mother, who lay on her side that they might have 
a better opportunity. 

“Her head was away from me,” says Mr. Baynes, 
“and hidden in the darkness of the, burrow, but 
her tail was turned toward me, and as I approached | 
she raised it slowly over her back. This move- 
ment had great significance for me, since I was | 
well within range. For obvious reasons, I was | 
anxious to avoid any misunderstanding at this 
moment, so I sat down and waited very quietly. | 
Then I talked to her, knowing that she would | 
recognize the sound of my voice. 

“**Hello, old lady!’ Isaidinalowtone. ‘Steady, 
now! steady!’ And at the same time I stroked 
her fur ever so gently with my fingers. Very slowly 
| the expressive tail was lowered, and as I continued 
| to stroke her fur more and more briskly, she 
| Stretched herself in comfort, and even leaned | 
| toward me a little as a cat might have done. [| 
| worked my hand gently forward until I felt one of | 
| the plump little babies. Without a-suggestion of | 
| hurry I drew him from the hole, rose quietly te my 
| feet, and once clear of the mouth of the burrow, | 
| dashed off home like an Indian to photograph and | 
| make notes on my prize. Within,an hour I had 

put him back into the den again. 
| “T continued to visit these queer little neighbors 
| for weeks, and finally in June I took three of the 
| babies from their mother and proceeded’ to rear 
| them by hand, feeding them at first with a glass 
| medicine dropper. The next step was to teach 
| them to eat from a saucer, and this they soon 
| learned to do, although in the beginning they 
| were very messy about it, for they would put 
| their paws into the dish and slop the contents 
; about. As they grew larger, I used to take them 
; out into the fields with me and watch them catch 
| crickets and grasshoppers. Their usual method 
| was to capture their prey by putting their paws 

on it, and then to kill it by rolling it on the ground 
| with their feet. 

“Often they picked up wild cherries under the | 

| trees and gathered blackberries and raspberries by 
| pulling down the branches with their paws. They | 

were extremely good-natured little fellows, and | 
| hever attempted to bite me, although they were 
somewhat obstinate at times, running off with all | 
their might when I wanted to take them home, or 
stamping at me petulantly, like spoiled children, 
when I went to pick them up. 

“I kept these skunks for two years, and they 
seemed happy in their semi-captivity; but I knew 
that they would be happier if they had entire 
freedom, so I liberated them in a wilderness par- 
adise, where for all I know they are still leading 
happy—and useful—lives.” 
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MEDIAEVAL TRANSPORTATION. 


HERE is something ludicrous in the contrast 
between the lumbering artillery with which 
. Charles VIII of France crossed the Alps in 
the summer of 1494 and the vast Krupp guns that 
| to-day are being rapidly transported by railway 
| from one point to another. Count Louis de la 
| Trémoille won great favor in the eyes of the king 
| by his success in conveying over the precipitous 
| slopes of the Apennines the train of fourteen | 
| French cannon, each of which was usually drawn 
by thirty-five horses. | 

When the French commanders were facing their 

| dilemma, the Swiss came to their rescue. These 
| mercenaries, by plundering a captured town in | 
violation of the king’s command, had fallen into 
disfavor. Being anxious to reinstate themselves 
in their employer’s good graces, they proposed to 
harness themselves to the guns and to drag them | 
over the mountain. The king promptly accepted 
their offer. 

The master gunner, Jean de la Grange, arranged 
the technicalities of the undertaking, but La Tré- 
moille supervised its execution. And to him was 
chiefly due the perfect success of this enterprise— 
the transport of fourteen enormous cannon over 
a pathless and precipitous mountain in the scorch- 
ing July sun. 

To prepare a way for the guns, says Winifred 

Stephens in her book, “The La Trémoille Family,” 
trees had to be cut down, rocks exploded, and the 
ground leveled. In all these works, Count Louis 
personally took part. Clad only in doublet and 
hose, he worked in harness side by side with the 
Swiss, and with his own hands bore over the moun- 
tains helmets full of heavy cannon balls. All the 
while, with characteristic French patience and 
| cheerfulness, he was encouraging the soldiers by 
offering rewards to those who should first drag 
their gun to the summit, and providing drink with 
which to quench the men’s parching thirst. Thus 
encouraged by their heroic captain and inspired by 
the martial music of trumpet, fife, and drum, incit- 
ing one another to new efforts by those curious 
cries that their descendants even to-day call over 
the Alpine valleys, the Swiss at length sueceeded 
in dragging all the fourteen cannon up to the top 
of the mountain. 

Then came the descent, which was even more 
difficult than the ascent had been; for the guns 
were allowed to go down by their own weight, and 
the Swiss, roped to the backs of them to steady 
their descent, were in danger of being carried 
away by the momentum of the artillery. To La 
Trémoille’s carefulness it was mainly due that not 
one life was lost during this dangerous business. | 











| At the end of two days the count, burned by the | ‘ 


| sun till he resembled a blackamoor, triumphantly | 

| told the king that his artillery train had crossed | 

| the mountains, and lay safe on the boulder-strewn 
bank of the river Taro. 


War Packet Special. Stamps from Servia, Belgium. 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, England, 
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BARGAINS IN SEEDS 


Hundreds of special offers in Surplus stock of 

seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don’t bu 
until you have seen our autiful new catalog an 
bargain list, mailed free if you mention this paper. 








IOWA SEED CO., Dept. \, Des Moines, lowa | 





Strawberries 


BOYS make big money growing 
——_ ies the Sams Way. 

any boys paying way 
through college. Others are 
P <> 4 money in the bank. We 
urnish a beautifully illustrated 
64-page book of. instructions, 
answer all questions and hel 
the boys from start to finish 
withou 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 


| Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 


School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





Better Than a 
Mustard Plaster 


OR colds in the chest, or sore 
throats, for rheumatism or gout, 
for stiffness, sprains and cramps, use 


CAPSICUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
put up in sanitary convenient tin 
tubes; at drug and department 
stores everywhere. 

Insist on Capsicum “ VASELINE” 
Illustrated booklet describing all 
the different ““VASELINE” prepa- 
rations mailed free on request. . 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
27 State Street New York City 





The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 
past 20 years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 
a record without a parallel. 
This year we add to the trio 
another novelty equally 
unique, equally valuable 
and of surpassing brillian- 
cy. It will find its way 
over the world as quickly 

F as the others did and take 
4 “ its place everywhere as the 
3 foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 
branches each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
wooly substance which holds its color and beauty all 
through the season making it the most interesting, 
novel and showy of all garden or pot annuals. 

Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to so seeds; 3 pkts, 
for 50 cts,, together with New BLUE PETUNIA an 
GIANT SUMMER COSMOS free for trial and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /rce to all who apply. Weare the 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, 
Lilies, Iris, etc,, and our stocks are best and chi t. 

ark, N. Y. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral P 











Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 


An ideal beverage,of high 
grade and great nulritive value 
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Old Dutch 
Cleanser J 


Dirt 


Quickly 
Cuts | 

Grease 

From 


Pots 


and 


Pans 
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| [NATURE6 SCIENCE 


MERICAN CAMPHOR.—About twelve years 
ago the Department of Agriculture, through 
its Bureau of Plant Industry, advised Florida 
landholders to plant camphor trees, for a long 
series of experiments had shown that the trees 
will thrive in the cli- 
f "7" mate of the peninsula. 
According to the Sci- 
entific American, the 
work of the depart- 
ment is now showing 
results. A camphor 
plantation at Satsuma, 
in Florida, recently 
began to distill this 
year’s crop, which 
promises to be large. 
It is the first and only 
bearing plantation of 
any considerable size 
in the United States. 
Last year, which was 
° its first harvest time, 
it produced over ten thousand pounds of crude 
gum. This year it will produce many times that 
amount. The‘plantation has over two thousand 
acres in trees, and five hundred more will probably 
be added this winter. At present, most of the 
world’s camphor comes from Formosa. Nearly 
all of it is distilled from the wood of old forest 
trees; the leaves and branches are but little used. 
Nevertheless, government experts have discov- 
ered that the leaves and small twigs will yield 
more camphor than the wood itself, so that plant- 
ers may count even on young trees for an annual 
crop. There are many small plantations of young 
trees in Florida, and thousands of farms have a 
few dozen trees that will soon come into bearing. 
The trees will grow on soil so sandy and poor that 
it is fit for little else. They yield from 175 to 200 
pounds of camphor to the acre, 








T= FINEST ARMY.—In the British Medical 
Journal Sir William Osler calls attention to 
the habit of humanity of shuddering at the slaugh- 
ter of men in battle, and regarding with a certain 
measure of equanimity the equally needless 
slaughter that goes on in.our homes. Tuberecu- 
losis alone will kill ten times as many persons this 
year in Great Britain as will die abroad for their 
country, and were it not for the forces that are 
fighting it, the number weuld be greater still. 
Those forces are the army of sanitation, whose 





general staff and leaders represent all lands and 
all languages, and acknowledge allegiance to no 
authority except that of humanity and scientific 
truth. That army will save more men from death by 
enteric fever this year than the other armies will | 
destroy with bullet, shrapnel, bayonet, and sword. | 
Heretofore, in war, the army of sanitation has 
seldom fought winning campaigns, but the new | 
knowledge that forms its plan of campaign and its 
tactics is so full of promise that even the van- | 
quished may be victors. 


OUNTAINEERING SOLDIERS.— France | 
has a special body of mountaineering soldiers | 
called the Chasseurs Alpins, who are wholly at | 
home among the snow- | 
capped crags and fast- 
nesses of such a region 
as the Vosges. They 
are inured to the cold 
of high altitudes, prac- 
ticed in the use of skis, 
and can move from 
point to point with sur- 
prising rapidity. Small 
arms are not their sole 
reliance, for they have 
also light, effective ar- 
tillery of special de- 
sign and construction, | 
easily taken down and quickly assembled, which | 
they transport on the backs of mules and which | 
they can take to seemingly inaccessible positions. | 

Ordinary troops could hardly carry out such opera- 
tions in the treacherous, snow-bloecked, wind-swept 
| 





mountain passes. 


OCOMOTIVE AND RAIL.—At the meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 


Paris last July, Anatole Mallet, the inventor of 
the Mallet articulated locomotive, called attention 
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five years, have taken place in the relative weight 
of the locomotives to the rail. Monsieur Mallet 
showed that in 1829 engines that weighed five tons 
ran on rails that weighed 34.2 pounds a yard; that 
is, the engine was 327 times the weight of the rail 
ayard. In 1846 engines of twenty-two tons ran on 
rails of 70.52 pounds a yard; that is, the engine was | 
700 times the weight of the rail a yard. Finally, 
in the United States, a Mallet engine with ten 


coupled axles, having 245 tons’ adhesive weight, | 


has been put into service on 111-pound rails; that 
is, the engine is 4,950 times the weight of the rail a 
yard. Incidentally, this progressive increase in 
the relative weight of the locomotive to the rail 
shows how great has been the improvement in the 
quality of steel rails. 


| EAVY ARTILLERY.—Not every civilian can 
tell offhand the difference between a gun and 

« howitzer. According to the Army and Navy 
Journal, the howitzer, in proportion to its weight, 
throws a shell very much heavier than that which 
* gun throws, but gives it much less muzzle ve- 
locity, and has a correspondingly shorter range. 
lake, for example, a modern gun that weighs forty 
tons, gives a muzzle 
velocity of three thou- 
sand feet a second 
and has a range of | 
anything up to fifteen 
miles; a howitzer of | 
the same caliber 
would weigh only 6.3 
tons, and would give 
BRITISH 6-INCH a muzzle velocity 
HOWITZER. of only 1,100 feet a 
second. The gun can 

1 mounted only or board ship or in permanent 
i ctifieations, but the howitzer can be taken into 
; ‘ field. It has a special transporting wagon, 
4 
0 





m which it can be readily shifted to its firing 
rlage. The foreign 6.3-inch howitzer is capable 

being fired up to sixty-five degrees of elevation, 

| at forty-three degrees has a range of 10,900 

'ds—its maximum. The shell weighs 760 pounds, 

' carries as a burster 114 pounds of high explo- 
. It is said that the shell contains no shrapnel, 

that assertion is open to doubt. | 
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Model 80 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$1075 


f.0.b. Toledo 


Model 81 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


$850 


f.0.b. Toledo 


Make Your Mother and Father a Present of 
This Interesting Book—IT’S FREE. 


Boys—this attractive and inter- It will please your folks. And, 
esting book explains why and how unbeknown to them, you'll be doing 
your mother and fathercan be made _ them a great service. 


DaRAeT ans Ragone, Here’s the coupon. Fill it out 


and send it now. 





It tells about all kinds of good 








times you are all missing. Mail This Coupon Today 
The Willys-Overland Company, 

It is a wonderful little story. . Dept. 35, Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Every page is crammed full of inter- terrae see fem end pant gata 
esting things and attractive pictures. ee 

aisha cco iactericcanaicnsaeticcatgabccimmanes vac 

Surprise your parents! Don’t P. O. Address.......... 
say a word to them. Fill out the RP. D. Ne. Tews 





coupon for the book and send it 
at once MIs sii siitiicocsamssnconl a rere 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 









































An Extra Dollar For You 


"HE popularity of our recent 
January Offer was such that 
we have decided to renew the 
opportunity for the remaining 


days of the present month. This 
new Offer is open to all sub- 
scribers, including those who 


You Can ReBlade a 
NAGLE ReBlade Knife 


F a blade breaks or becomes dull, out with it and in with 
another one in notimeat all. No tools required. You can 


} 

l 

l profited by the January Offer. 

| 
aE Ten-Day Offer. 1° every, Companion subscriber 





Soe ban, cilseetadacans amea pemes ake tani who sends us at least two new 
Mono ee or solicited subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion between 
Introductory Offer to wide-awake boys. Just sell four Nagle February 18 and March 2, 1915, we will not only give two 

Premiums of his own selection, but in addition, we will also give 
an extra prize of a crisp, new one-dollar bill. — 


ReBlade Knives and you get the fifth one free. Send $1 for 

the first knife. Then go ahead and sell four more 

and send us $3 and we will send you the four 

knives. The knife is guaranteed to give satisfac- 

tion or money refunded. You can get other 

blades as you need them for only a quarter each. 
Write right off. 


NAGLE72/Blade KNIFE € 


68 Parker Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Reference: First Nat. Bank, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


qT 


The subscriptions sent for this prize will also count toward 
a Club of Five for one of our Winner's Gifts and in our Vaca- 
tion Contest. (See The Companion of October 22, 1914, for 


list of Premiums and Winner's Gifts.) 


fapvjg 041x. 
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$1.00 given to a subscriber. To count on this special Offer, subscription orders must be 
mailed at your post office AFTER Feb. 18, 1915, but NOT LATER than March 11915. 
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66 fe rT NOTE. This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. Only one special Reward of 
finene COLLAR 





State size on postal and whether 


you want collar like cut or low 


turnover style. Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
trated weekly 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


is an illus- 

y paper for all the family. 

Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepal to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

ass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our bocks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 








RAYNAUD’S DISEASE. 





circulation in the extremities—in the 


201 Columbus Avenue. 
| a time entirely obstructed. 
persons of nervous temperament, and 
often follows an exposure to severe 
cold; it may occur alone, as a purely neurotic 
symptom, or it may be associated with some other 
disease, such as epilepsy, Bright’s disease, neu- 
rasthenia, hysteria, or anemia. It is most often 
met with in early adult life, and women are more 
often affected than men. It is, however, occa- 
sionally seen even in children, and in old people 
as well. 

The simplest form of the disease is sometimes 
called “dead fingers.” In such a case the fingers 
of the patient become dead white or a bluish white, 
and actually look as if they belonged to a dead 
person. The local circulation may be so com- 











pletely obstructed that the fingers will not bleed | 


even if they are cut. Sometimes the condition 


lasts only a few minutes, but it may go on for sev- | 
Raynaud called it “local | 


eral hours, or even days. 
syncope,” because the affected finger or toe acts as 
if it had really fainted from loss of blood, although 
the circulation is normal in the rest of the body. 


The condition is believed to be caused by spasms | 


in some of the small arteries. 


In the more severe form of Raynaud’s disease | 


the affected part turns purple instead of white, 
and becomes swollen and tingling, just as it would 
if the circulation were impeded by a string tied 
tightly round the finger. 

In the most severe form of all—which is happily 
not frequent—gangrene occurs ; that happens only 
when the attacks have been so frequent that the 
circulation is cut off most of the time. 


ful, although it should not be roughly or ignorantly 
applied, since the skin is drained of its life for 
the time being, and can be easily broken. Avoid 
exposure to cold, and protect the extremities care- 
fully by warm clothing. Those who are subject 
to these attacks are generally better off ina warm 
climate. 
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HEROINES OF THE WIRE. 


BELGIAN girl in the environs of Liége, 
from which the Germans were bombard- 
ing the city, sat at a private telephone, 
overlooked accidentally by the besiegers 
when all other telephones were de- 
stroyed, and after each return shot from 

the fortress, looked calmly to see where it fell, 

and telephoned to correct the range : ‘‘A little more 
to the right.” “Too far to the left.” “Not so 
high.” Puzzled at first by the amazing accuracy 
of the Belgian gunners, the Germans at length 
became suspicious, and investigated. The girl 
was discovered, arrested, tried, and according to 
the hard rules of war, shot. The German officer 
who told the story, and who approved the sen- 
tence, expressed the highest admiration, not only 
for her daring work as a spy, but for the unflineh- 
ing courage with which she met her fate. Yet she 
was no braver than literally scores of heroines 
of peace—telephone girls who, as the company 
records show, have accepted life-and-death 
risks as a matter of course, and stuck to their 
posts when duty called, through fire, or flood, or 
earthquake. 

Recently Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh has col- 
lected a few examples. Typical of many similar 














cases is that of Julia Devine and Lorraine Davis. | 
When the Title Guaranty Building of St. Louis, | 


tweive stories high, and full of people, caught fire, 


the two girl operators began to send warning of | 
the danger to every office in the building. They | 


both kept at work after the smoke poured chok- 
ingly into their room, and until every person had 
been warned. They were carried out by firemen 
just in time, to be greeted by the cheers of the 


hundreds of escaped tenants, who had mingled | 


with the surging crowd on the street. 
Rose Coppinger of Webbers Falls, Oklahoma, 


when a fire started that threatened to destroy the | 


town, stayed at her post in the-Pioneer Telephone 
Company’s exchange after all the other girls had 
gone, frantically plugging hole after hole, calling 
up the farmers and business men of the surround- 
ing districts. She sent the alarm broadcast, fairly 


shouting for help, while the fire crept closer and | 


closer, and the building in which she was at work 
caught, and began to tremble and totter. Only 
when the wires were useless did she think of 
escape. But she was surrounded by fire and 
smoke, and fell unconscious before she could 
reach the door. There, fortunately, the rescuers 
found her in time, and, rolling her in wet blankets, 
got her out in safety. 

Next to fire, flood has, perhaps, called forth the 
greatest number of heroines of the telephone. Mrs. 
Rooke, night operator at Folsom, New Mexico, 
was one of them. When word came that the 


flood, with a crest thirteen feet high, was bearing | 
down upon the town, she waited to send warning | 


to all the seattered farms in the lowlands along its 

path: “Flood coming! Run for high ground!” 
The people did run. Forty lives were saved. But 

the roaring wave struck full upon the. building 


HIS is a singular disease in which the | 


fingers or toes generally—becomes for | 
It occurs in | 


In an | 
ordinary attack of “dead fingers” massage is help- | 


| where she worked, and her body was found the 


| next day twelve miles down the cafion. The head- | 


piece was still strapped to her ears. 


AN UNEXPECTED SALUTE. 
i CERTAIN chief on the west coast of Africa 


had expressed his desire to come under Brit- | 


ish protection. As he was king of a large 
tract of country and a man of considerable influ- 
ence, it was decided to send a small cruiser up 
| the river to receive the chief’s submission and to 


carry out the signing of the treaty with proper | 
One of the officers of the ship tells the | 


| ceremony. 
story in the London Weekly Telegraph: 
As many of the vessel’s crew were down with 


| fever, we called for volunteers from the other | 


ships present; the sick were transferred to the 
flagship, and away we went. It took us three days 
to reach our destination. The day after our arrival 
was fixed for the ceremony, and about 10 a.m. the 
commodore and commissioner landed, with eighty 
men with rifles for a guard of honor. We had set 


up a large tent under a tree on the river bank | 
wherein the treaty was to be signed, and we were | 


drawn up in line, two deep, facing this tent. The 


programme was that on the arrival of the chief | 
the ship should fire a nine-gun salute and that | 


the men under arms should stand at salute with 
their rifles. 

So far so good, but we had not reckoned on the 
natives. 
| and all carried muskets of more or less ancient 
| pattern, and in addition they brought a good-sized 


| barrel of powder, which they placed at the rear of | 


the tent and opened. 
| They were in no sort of order, and as soon as 
the salute began from the ship they also com- 
| menced to bang away in all directions. They used 


it was rather trying to the nerves to have to stand 
steady at the salute when your straw hat was 


every moment in danger of catching fire from a | 


burning grass wad. 


They had brought the barrel of powder to 


replenish their powderhorns, and no doubt they 
intended to keep on firing as long as any powder 
was left. But suddenly there was a tremendous 
explosion. One of the blacks had fired his wad 
right into the barrel of powder. There wads a 
hasty stampede on the part of the chief and offi- 
cers, while we dropped our rifles and rushed to 
rescue the tent, which was knocked over and set 
on fire. Fortunately, no one was hurt, and the 
chief was persuaded to go on board the ship, 
where the treaty was signed in the wardroom. 


AN ENEMY OF THE RAILWAY. 


HE following letter, says Railway and Loco- 
| | motive Engineering, was received by the 
claim agent of one of the big Western rail- 

ways not long ago: 
“For some weeks past my dog has been in the 
| habit of sicking himself unto the cars as they sped 
past my place, and he never harmed no one by so 
doing, nor never would, as I have known him from 
| a child, very peaceful and fond of young children, 
and awful fond of the butcher’s shop, before where 
he would sit up on his hind legs and beg with a 
voice of joy for anything he requested. When he 
would run at the cars, he would act savage, but still 


you had a hundred trains whizzing past by day or 
| nite. 

“But what does the fireman on the Stick in the 
Mud Express do but entices my dog to close quar- 
ters and throw chunks of coal and squirts hot 
water upon him, which he tells me in a blith and 
frivilous tone is to take the bark off my dog. 
That is what makes me hait your railroad, and 
that is not all by a long choke, for yesterday they 
| misled my dog and got him in front of the engine, 

when they pulled her wide open and smashed my 
dog in a way that hurts your rode, and causes it 
; to be looked at askance by every thinking tax 
| payer and mother. I say fy on such a rode as 
| yours, with its sanwiches that have a thin rim of 
| ham round the aige, so when you lock your teeth 
| with it you get left, and the rode has got your 
money in Dennis. Fy on the whole thing is what 
I say.” 


| 


& 
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A MODEST HERO. 
Cie Kaérolyi, on returning to his castle in 


Zeitung, one of his old servants who had 
just been sent back wounded from the war. 

““My good man, I hear you fought valiantly at 
the front,” said the count. “I should like to give 
| you some reward. What shall it be?” 

The old servant replied: 

“Well, if you insist upon it, sir, just give me 
enough kronen to reach from one ear to the 
other.” 

| “That seems to be a very small reward,” replied 
| the count, smiling at the odd request. 

“Its enough for me, sir,’’ answered the servant, 
modestly. 

As the count was about to comply with the 
strange request, he noticed that the servant had 
only one ear, and remarked upon the fact. 

“Yes, sir, I left the other ear on the battle field 
at Shabatz!”” answered the modest man. 
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| WORSE TO COME. 

| HE regular trombone player of a Scottish 

| orchestra, whose adventures appear in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, was ill with a 

cold, and the conductor reluctantly accepted the 


& 


services of a man who played in an amateur brass | 


band. He was naturally a little doubtful, how- 
ever, of the technical ability of the substitute. 
After the first performance the new player 
asked the conductor how he had done. 
The conductor replied that he had done fairly, 
| but that perhaps he would do better the next 
night. 
The newcomer, eying him gratefully, answered: 
‘*Man, ye see, the music is a’ strange tae me the 
| nicht, and I’m no jist shair o’t yet, but you wait 
tae the morn’s nicht, and ye’ll no hear ane of thae 
fiddles at a’!” 


&® © 
IGNORANT TEACHER! 


| 66 HAT did you learn at school to-day, 
dearie?”” asked the mother of little 


first day at school. 

“T didn’t learn anything,’ was Mabel’s disgusted 
reply. ‘‘There was a woman there that didn’t 
| know a single thing. LIhad to tell her everything.” 


A big crowd of them preceded the chief, | 


dry grass for wads, which fell in balls of fire, and | 


would niver injure the train by word or deed if | 


Hungary, met, according to the Vossische | 


Mabel when the child returned from her | 


KNOW NOW 
AND WILL NEVER FORGET THE EXPERIENCE. 


The coffee drinker who has suffered and then 
been completely relieved by changing from coffee | 
to Postum knows something valuable. There’s | 
no doubt about it. 

“TI learned the truth about coffee in a peculiar | 
way,” says a California woman. “My husband | 
who has, for years, been of a bilious temperament 
decided to leave off coffee and give Postum a trial, 
and as I did not want the trouble of making two 
beverages for meals I concluded to try Postum, 
too. The results have been that while my hus- 
band has been greatly benefited, [ have myself | 
received even greater benefit. 

“When I began to drink Postum I was thin in | 
flesh and very nervous. Now I actually weigh 16 
pounds more than I did at that time and I am | 
stronger physically and in my nerves, while hus- | 
| band is free from all his ails. 

“We have learned our little lesson about coffee 
and we know something about Postum, too, for 
we have used Postum now steadily for the last | 
three years and we shall continue to do so. 

“We have no more use for coffee—the drug 
| drink. We prefer Postum and health.” 
| Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
Postum comes in two forms: 
| Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
| 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
| spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 





jand, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious | 
| beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. | 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 
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poor complexion 
your handicap? 

Many an otherwise attractive girl is 
a social failure because of a poor com- 
plexion. If yowr skin is not naturally 
fresh, smooth and glowing, or has suf- 
fered from an unwise use of cosmetics, 


Resinol Soap 


will clear it 


—or greatly help to do so—in a nor- 
|| mal, healthy way. It is so easy too: 

Just bathe your face for several min- 
utes with Resinol Soap and hot water, 
working the creamy lather into the 
skin gently with the finger-tips. Then 
wash off with more Resinol Soap and 
warm water, finishing with a dash of 
clear, cold water to close the pores. 

Do this reguv/arly once or twice a 
day, and you will be astonished how 
|| quickly the healing, antiseptic Resinol 
|| medication soothes and cleanses the 
pores, removes pimples and _ black- 
heads, and leaves the complexion 
clear, fresh and velvety. 





When the skin is in a very neglected condition, 
spread on just a little Resimol Ointment for ten or 
fifteen minutes before using Resinol Soap. 
| Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists. For a trial 
| size cake, write Dept. 40-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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| REG. US.PAT. OFF. 


WARRANTED 
CHERRY VALLEY 


FLANNEL 





J 
If you wear a flannel shirt 
it’s worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there’s a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ties of any flannel made. Manufactured by 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother’s time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 


| 


























Allen Lewis Zenk 
A bai Se ce 
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Mellin's food 
Boy 
Good Health and a 
robust body for your 
baby. - 
Use the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification 


A liberal sample of Mellin’s 
Food sent on request. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that 3-in-One is 
the best oil for 
bicycles. Makes 
bearings run easily, 
smoothly and pre- 
vents wear — will 
not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. Cleans, 
polishes and pre- 
vents rust on all 
the metal surface. 
Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
barrel. Also try on tools, roller skates, 
fishing reels, etc. A little 3-in-One 
on base ball gloves makes them soft, 


pliable and lasting. 





Write today for large free 
sample bottle.—3-in-One Oil Co. 
42 AIM. Broadway, New York. 





“How’s the Walking?”’ 


It > not so much upon the 
weather as upon what shoes you 
wear. If the ordinary stiff-soled 
shoes—the walking’s hard and 
can’t be otherwise, and_ if it’s 
raining or snowing the walking’s 
wet, but if you wear 


The Worth 
Gushion Sole Shoe 


the walking is always good—for the Cushion Sole 

is moisture-proof. e Worth Shoe requires no 

breaking in and will outwear any shoe you ever had. 
mattress for the foot. 

Men's 5.00 to $8:99 
Women’s $2.50 to $5.00 
Direct from the factory to you. 
Send for catalogue and 
diagram order blank. 
CUMMINGS SHOE CO., 
16 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 




















@ trial you do not wish to keep it. 
; LOW FACTORY COST, great improve- 
\# ments and values never before equalled. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog 
showing our complete line of 1915 bicycles, 
& TIRES, sundries and parts, and learn the 
wonderful new offers and terms we wil! 


to user prices. not buy until a 
we can do for you. A postal card brings everything 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, CHICAGO 





Tooth Brush 
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Like giving you a twenty-dollar bill 
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How Can We Do It? 


How can we sell you the highest- 
grade machine, cut the price in two, 
guarantee for 25 years, and deliver it 
to you free? Quite a question, but 
our book on the New Companion 
Sewing Machine tells you fairly and 
squarely about it. Thousands have 
profited by sending for this book, 
which you can have upon request. 


If You Need a New Machine 
This Spring, Read This 


A Sterling Silver Thimble will be given to each 
woman who needs a new sewing machine this spring, 
and who sends for our free Sewing Machine Book 
during the next 30 days. To get the Thimble, simply 
write as follows: “I shall need a new sewing machine 
this spring and will be glad to know more about the 
New Companion. Please send me your free book, 
also a Sterling Silver Thimble, size , aS per your 
Offer. | inclose 5 cents for postage, packing, etc.” This 
Thimble Offer is good for thirty days only—send to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY The Only Machine in the World with 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion an Automatic Plate Tension Release 
Sewing Machine Department BOSTON, MASS. 














Why should you use Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day— 


dentist twice a year 
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—and why should you visit your 





\ \ JE KNOW several good reasons for 
both but possibly you know others 


Our reasons may help you to write us yours. 
COLGATE’S because this superior dentifrice is made by Colgate 


& Co.,—a firm with over 100 years of quality manufacturing behind 
them. ‘‘Colgate’’ on toilet articles corresponds to ‘‘Sterling’’ on 
silverware. 


RIBBON because this convenient dentifrice ‘‘comes out a ribbon— 
lies flat on the brush.’’ It was the first dental cream to use the flat 
opening and is the only one which can use the word ‘‘ Ribbon.”’ 


DENTAL because this efficient dentifrice is your teeth’s best friend. 
It cleans them safely and thoroughly without harmful grit to scratch 
the enamel or chemical over-medication to work harm. 


CREAM because this delicious dentifrice is different from pastes— it 
is a cream, delicious in its flavor. 


As to visiting the dentist—we know the truth of the old saying that “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” We know—and your dentist knows—that if you visit him at least twice a year and care for 
your teeth in the meantime he will be able to preserve your teeth for you for a whole life time of usefulness. 


Now what else do you know? ‘There may be several very good things which we have never discovered. 
Write us a letter telling us—why you should use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream twice a day—and why you 
should visit your dentist twice a year. We offer the following prizes for such letters : 


PRIZES 


1st Prize—for the best suggestion . . $10.00 | 3d Prize—for the next best suggestion $3.00 
2d Prize—for the next best suggestion 5.00 | 4th Prize—for the next best suggestion 2.00 
Ten 5th Prizes for the Ten next best suggestions, $1.00 each 


Letters must not be more than 200 words in length—must be To every one who sends us a suggestion we will send a 


written in ink (or typewritten) on one side of the paper only, trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream /ree. 

and each sheet must be signed plainly with name and address. 

Letters must reach us before March 31, 1915. No letters The winners of the prizes will be announced in The Youth’s 
can be returned unless postage is inclosed. Companion later, Address 


COLGATE & CO., Contest Dept. 25, 199 Fulton St, New York 


ESTABLISHED IN AMERICA 1806 AWARDED GRAND PRIX PARIS 1900 
































